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COTTON: ITS PREPARATION, TRANSPORTATION, AND 

MARKETING. 



Subcommittee of the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Tuesday, June Hi, 1913. 

The subcommittee this day met, Hon. W. C. Adamson (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman. The purpose of this hearing is to afford an oppor- 
tunity to all who know anything about the cotton question, from the 
gin on to the manufacturer, to inform us what they know. Various 
complaints are made by foreign manufacturers and spinners on vari- 
ous grounds; complaints are made by the trans- Atlantic steamship 
lines as to the condition of cotton for transportation ; complaints are 
made by the cotton factors as to the condition of baling and the pre- 
serving of the cotton; complaints are made that have not been men- 
tioned thus far by ginners and producers of cotton that in various 
ways they are not only inconvenienced, but damaged by the way the 
cotton is handled after it leaves them, and, greatest of all, by the 
improvident and wasteful manner of sampling of the cotton. There 
may be other matters, and complaints are also made that the steam- 
ship companies make arbitrary rules about the transportation of cot- 
ton which the railroads feel they are compelled to follow and comply 
with. 

This committee wants to learn all it can on the subject in order that, 
in cooperation with the Division of Markets and other bureaus in the 
various departments, we may conclude whether or not any legislation 
is necessary to improve conditions in any part of the travels of a bale 
of cotton from the gin to the factory. 

I shall ask the stenographer to put in evidence, first, the Harter Act. 

(The Harter Act, referred to by the chairman, follows.:) 

Harteb Act. 

[Public — No. 57.] , 

AN ACT Relating to navigation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, 
duties, and rights In connection with the carriage of property. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall not be lawful for the 
manager, agent, master, or owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property from or between ports of the United States and foreign ports to insert 
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4 cotton: its preparation, transportation, etc. 

in any bill of lading or shipping document any clause, covenant, or agreement 
whereby it, he, or they shall be relieved from liability for loss or damage aris- 
ing from negligence, mult, or failure in proper loading, stowage, custody, care, 
or proper delivery of any and all lawful merchandise or property committed to 
its or their charge. Any and all words or clauses of- such import inserted in 
bills of lading or shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no effect. 

Sec. 2. That it shall not be lawful for any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property from or between ports of the United States of America and foreign 
ports, her owner, master, agent, or manager, to insert in any bill of lading or 
shipping document any covenant or agreement whereby the obligations of the 
owner or owners of said vessel to exercise due diligence to properly equip, man, 
provision, and outfit said vessel, and to make said vessel seaworthy and capable 
of performing her intended voyage, or whereby the obligations of the master, 
officers, agents, or servants to carefully handle and stow her cargo and to care 
for and properly deliver same, shall in anywise be lessened, weakened, or 
avoided. 

Sec. 3. That if the owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or property 
to or from any port in the United States of America shall exercise due dili- 
gence to make the said vessel in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, 
equipped, and supplied, neither the vessel, her owner or owners, agent, or char- 
terers shall become or be held responsible for damage or loss resulting from 
faults or errors in navigation or in the management of said vessel nor shall 
the vessel, her owner or owners, charterers, agent, or master be held liable for 
losses arising from dangers of the sea or other navigable waters, acts of God, 
or public enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, or vice of the thing carried, 
or from insufficiency of package, or seizure under legal process, or for loss 
resulting from any act or omission of the shipper or owner of the goods, his 
agent or representative or from saving or attempting to save life or property 
at sea, or from any deviation in rendering such service. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the owner or owners, masters or agent of 
any vessel transporting merchandise or property from or between ports of the 
United States and foreign ports to issue to shippers of any lawful merchandise 
a bill of lading, or shipping document, stating, among other things, the marks 
necessary for identification, number of packages, or quantity, stating whether 
it be carrier's or shipper's weight, and apparent order or condition of such mer- 
chandise or property delivered to and received by the owner, master, or agent of 
the vessel for transportation, and such document shall be prima facie evidence 
of the receipt of the merchandise therein described. 

Sec. 5. That for a violation of any of the provisions of this Act the agent, 
owner, or master of the vessel guilty of such violation, and who refuses to issue 
on demand the bill of lading herein provided for, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding $2,000. The amount of the fine and costs for such violation shall be 
a lien upon the vessel, whose agent, owner, or master is guilty of such violation 
and such vessel may be libeled therefor in any district court of the United 
States within whose jurisdiction the vessel may be found. One-half of such 
penalty shall go to the party injured by such violation and the remainder to 
the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That this Act shall not be held to modify or repeal sections forty-two 
hundred and eighty-one, forty-two hundred and eighty-two, and forty-two hun- 
dred and eighty-three of the Revised Statutes of the United States, or any other 
statute defining, the liability of vessels, their owners or representatives. 

Sec 7. Sections one and four of this Act shall riot apply to the transportation 
of live animals. 

Sec. 8. That this Act shall take effect from and after the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three. 

Approved, February 13, 1893. 

The Chairman. Next, a communication I have received from the 
Savannah Cotton Exchange, which purports to give a history of the 
various conventions which have been held between the transportation 
companies of cotton and cotton factors. It is noticeable that from all 
of those conventions the producers, sinners, and the manufacturers 
have been absent. It seems to me liSe a noticeable omission, if not 
a fatal one. 
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(The communication from the Savannah Cotton Exchange re- 
ferred to by the chairman follows:) 

Savannah Cotton Exchange, 

Savannah, Ga., June 16, 1913. 
Hon. W. C. Adam son, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir : It has been brought to my attention that your committee will 
hold a hearing on the 26th instant with the idea of looking into the question of 
the better baling of cotton and, in fact, all matters appertaining to the trans- 
portation of the cotton crop. 

In this connection I think it might be just as well to inform you that the 
various cotton associations as well as the transportation lines, botji rail and 
water, in the South have been very actively engaged during the past year on 
this proposition. I am taking the liberty, therefore, of sending you the minutes 
and resolutions drawn up and passed in regard to the subject by various bodies. 
I am inclined to think they have covered the ground very carefully and feel 
sure that your committee, if these documents are read by them, will see that 
the trade generally is thoroughly alive to the situation and is doing everything 
in its power to rectify the evil which unquestionably has existed in the past 
in regard to the poor handling as well as baling of the cotton crop. 
Yours, very truly, 

Paul T. Haskell, Jr., 
x President. 

[Extract of resolutions adopted at the conference of ship agents representing the North 
and South Atlantic and Gulf ports, held in New Orleans March 3 and 4, 1913.] 

Steamship Aoents. 

south atlantic and gulf ports. 

Alfred Le Blanc, Harrison Line, New Orleans, La. 

G. B. Woods, Port Arthur (Tex.) Trans- Atlantic Line, Port Arthur, Tex. 

B. E. Lamberton, Southern Pacific, New Orleans, La. 

D. Vila, Sevilla & Vila, New Orleans, La. 

W. B. Wilkins, Wilkins & Biehl, Galveston, Tex. 

S. Sgitcovich, S. Sgitcovich, Galveston, Tex. 

J. A. Crocker, Fowler & McVittie, Galveston, Tex. 

J. H. Langbehn, Langbehn Bros., Galveston, Tex. 

W. H. Hendren, Texas Transportation & Terminal Co., New Orleans, La. 

John M. Heyn, Ross & Heyn, New Orleans, La. 

A. R. Lafonta, Richard Meyer Co., New Orleans, La. 

F. D. Strachan, F. D. M. Strachan & Co., Brunswick, Ga., and Charleston, S. C. 

S. J. Jackson, Leyland Line, Galveston, Tex. 

J. A. Hickey, Leyland Line, New Orleans, La. 

Matthew Warriner, Elder Dempster Line, New Orleans, La. 

George H. Terriberry, attorney, New Orleans, La. 

Charles Harrington, Hamburg-American Line, New Orleans, La. 

H. E. Upton, jr., Elder Dempster Line, Mobile, Ala. 

N. O. Pedrick, Texas Transportation & Terminal Co., New Orleans, Ln. 

S. A. Le Blanc, Mobile Liners ( Inc. ) , Mobile, Ala. 

William W. Williamson, Williamson & Rauers, Savannah, Ga. 

A. F. Churchill, Churchill Lines, Savannah, Ga. 
M. J. Sanders, Leyland Lines, New Orleans, La. 

D. Warriner, Elder Dempster Line, Galveston, Tex. 
W. P. Ross, Ross & Heyn, New Orleans, La. 

E. A. Armand, Savannah Maritime Association, Savannah, Ga. 

B. D. Raines, chief inspector, South Atlantic & Gulf Cotton Inspection Bu- 
reau. 

Frederick Roehl, manager, New Orleans Cotton Inspection Bureau, New 
Orleans, La. 

NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 

M. J. Sanders, by special authority representing the North Atlantic steam- 
ship lines. 
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Resolutions. 

Whereas the special clause agreed upon between the various interests repre- 
sented at the conference held in New York in July last has not prevented 
the presentation of serious claims to shipowners in Europe for damage not 
done whilst the cotton was in the custody of the vessel : Be it 

Resolved, That effective on and after July 1, 1913, no dock receipt, mate's 
receipt, master's, or agent's receipt, or bill of lading will be issued without 
describing the actual condition of the bales of cotton when received by the 
ocean carrier. 

The following clauses descriptive of bales of cotton to be used in bills of 
lading: (1) Not thoroughly covered; (2) covering insufficient to retain marks; 
(3) More or less wet; (4) more or less stained; (5) more or less soiled. 

Resolved, That when wet bales have been delivered to the steamer, and at the 
shipper's request permitted to dry out before the receipt is given, that the 
receipt be given " Bales have been wet and dried." 

Resolved, That bales are to be well marked or branded so thtt the mark can 
be read without any question of a doubt; bales to be marked with a good 
quality of ink that will not fade, wash, or rub away; marks to be placed be- 
tween the bands so that no part of the mark will be covered by the bands ; no 
other mark to be allowed upon the bale except the head brand (if any) and 
the mark under which the bale is moving for export. All other marks to be 
thoroughly obliterated so that no part of any old mark will appear, except 
upon round bales, on which the gin mark will be allowed to remain, as this 
mark is very essential to the shipper and will in no way affect the mark under 
which the bale is being exported. When the quality of bagging is insufficient to 
carry the marks plainly to destination, a patch of good bagging, or cloth, bear- 
ing the mark, shall be put on the bale under the band. This shall be con- 
sidered durably and legibly marked. (This rule will at all times be strictly 
adhered to, and no one has the authority to pass any cotton condemned for 
this reason.) 

Resolved, That the following clause shall be incorporated in all freight con- 
tracts for cotton and cotton linters: 

" The standard bale gin box of 24 by 54 inches is the basis of this freight en- 
gagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 22$ pouuds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"Any bale that does not show this density, if not re-pressed to the required 
density, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

" Bales of larger measurement that can not be pressed to a minimum density 
of 22$ pounds per cubic foot ship side shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale." 

Resolved, That the room covered by this freight contract shall not be relet 
without the consent of the steamship agent. That contracts bear a clause to 
this effect. 

Resolved, That the understanding be that freight contracts calling for a spe- 
cific quantity mean that quantity and no discretionary percentage at the option 
of the shipper unless so stated in the contract. 

Whereas the American bale of cotton has for generations past been universally 
condemned as the most shameful evidence of wasteful and inefficient com- 
mercialism because of the utter lack of protection given to a very valuable 
product by unsuitable, flimsy, and insufficient covering ; and 

Whereas the Government experts have figured the loss resulting from the 
present system as high as $50,000,000 per annum : Be it 

Resolved, That this conference of ship agents, representing the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports of this country, hereby calls upon the cotton- 
carrying railroads and all other interests to take prompt steps to do their part, 
in cooperation with steamship interests, to end the present shameful methods of 
handling this, the second greatest crop in the United States. 

[General conference of cotton interests, held at New Orleans Mar. 5, 1913.] 

Exchanges. 

H. G. Grimley, Mobile Cotton Exchange, Mobile, Ala. 
Le Baron Lyons, Mobile Cotton Exchange, Mobile, Ala. 
A. J. Bitch, Savannah Cotton Exchange, Savannah, Ga. 
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Li. S. Atkinson, Mississippi Cotton Association, Meridian, Miss. 
W. O. Jones, Southeastern Cotton Buyers Association, Elberton, Ga. 
Jos. A. Airey, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
S. W. Weis, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
Jovite Cau, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
E. S. Butler, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
A..M. West, jr., New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 
E. J. Glenny, president New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Compress Associations. 

W. D. Haas, Bunkie Compress & Warehouse Co., Bunkie, La. 

W. D. Haas, Alexandria Compress & Warehouse Co., Alexandria, La. 

R. L. Taylor, Mississippi Valley Compress Association. 

J. C. Haskell, president Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. Robinson, manager Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jos. W. Lewis, Mississippi Valley Compress Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. C. Hanson, Mississippi Valley Compress Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. Y. Markin, Citizens Compress Co., Meridian, Miss. 

Jas. B. Ellis, Mississippi Valley Compress Association, Selma, Ala. 
Jos. P. Brown, Union town Warehouse & Compress Co., Union town, Ala. 
Harvie Jordan, president Farmers Gin Compress & Cotton Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Railroads. 

T. F. Steele, freight traffic manager N. O. & N. E., New Orleans, La. 

N. M. Leach, traffic manager T. & P., New Orleans, La. 

Chas. S. Fay, general freight agent, Southern Pacific, New Orleans, La. 

Jos. Lallande, assistant general freight agent, Southern Pacific, New Or- 
leans, La. 

E. R. Lockhart, freight agent, N. O. & N. E. and N. O. & G. N., New Or- 
leans, La. 

N. C. Barnett, export agent, Frisco Lines, New Orleans, La. 

A. D. Lightner, vice president Frisco Lines, New Orleans, La. 

R. DC Reeves, assistant general freight agent, I. C and Y. & M. V., New 
Orleans, La. 

R. F. Reynolds, foreign freight agent, Illinois Central, New Orleans, La. 

W. H. Reed, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and Missouri Pacific, New 
Orleans, La. 

H. G. Shears, representative joint foreign freight agent, N. O. & N. E., New 
Orleans, La. 

E. L. Davison, assistant foreign freight agent, Mobile & Ohio, New Or- 
leans, La. 

J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent, I. C. R. R., New Orleans, La. 

O. C. Turlington, Rock Island Lines, New Orleans, La. 

A. E. Scaife, agent, Illinois Central, New Orleans, La. 

E. H. Calef, assistant general freight agent, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. R. Davant, Southern Railway, Memphis, Tenn. 

Steamship Agents, 
south atlantic and gulf ports. 

Alfred Le Blanc, Harrison Line, New Orleans, La. 

G. B. Woods, Port Arthur (Tex.) Trans-Atlantic Line. Port Arthur, Tex. 

E. E. Lamberton, Southern Pacific, New Orleans. La. 

D. Vila, Sevilla & Vila, New Orleans. 

W. B. Wilkins, Wilkins & Biehl, Galveston, Tex. 

S. Sgitcovich, S. Sgitcovich, Galveston, Tex. 

J. A. Crocker, Fowler & McVittie, Galveston, Tex. 

J. H. Langbehn, Langbehn Bros., Galveston, Tex. 

W. H. Hendren, Texas Transportation & Terminal Co., New Orleans, La. 

John M. Heyn, Ross & Heyn, New Orleans, La. 

A. R. Lafonta, Richard Meyer Co., New Orleans, La. 

F. D. Strachan, F. D. M. Strachan & Co., Brunswick, Ga., and Charleston, S. C. 
S. J. Jackson, Leyland Line, Galveston, Tex. 

J. A. Hickey, Leyland Line, New Orleans, La. 
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Matthew Warriner, Elder Dempster Line, New Orleans, La. 

George H. Terriberry, attorney, New Orleans, La. 

Charles Harrington, Hamburg-American Line, New Orleans, La. 

H. E. Upton, jr., Elder Dempster Line, Mobile, Ala. 

N. O. Pedrick, Texas Transport & Terminal Co., New Orleans, La. 

S. A. Le Blanc, Mobile Liners (Inc.), Mobile, Ala. 

William W. Williamson, Williamson & Rauers, Savannah, Ga. 

A. F. Churchill, Churchill Lines, Savannah, Ga. 
M. J. Sanders, Leyland Lines, New Orleans, La. 

D. Warriner, Elder Dempster Line, Galveston, Tex. 
W. P. Ross, Ross & Heyn, New Orleans, La. 

E. A. Armand, Savannah Maritime Association, Savannah, Ga. 

B. D. Raines, chief inspector, South Atlantic and Gulf Cotton Inspection 
Bureau. 

Frederick Roehl, manager, New Orleans Cotton Inspection Bureau, New 
Orleans, La. 

NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 

M. J. Sanders, by special authority representing the North Atlantic steamship 
lines. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that a standard gin box be 
24 by 54 inches. 

Resolved, That the standard weight of a bale of cotton should be approxi- 
mately 500 pounds. 

Whereas the American cottpn bale is notoriously unsatisfactory and that there 
results a loss of many millions of dollars annually by reason of irregular 
packages, insufficient covering, and careless handling; and 

Whereas it is understood that the Congress of the United States is contemplat- 
ing investigation and possible legislation with the object of improving condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas this conference includes representatives of the cotton exchanges, 
buyers, exporters, compress associations, cotton ginners, railroads, and ocean 
carriers: Be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of 10 be appointed by the chairman of this 
conference to take the necessary steps to place before Congress such data as 
will assist in the following improved conditions in handling cotton: 

1. A standard gin box of dimensions of 24 by 54 inches. 

2. A standard weight per bale of approximately 500 pounds. 

3. A bale so covered that the. cotton will be thoroughly protected against 
damage in transit when properly handled. 

4. The marking of the bale so as to insure identification at destination. 

Whereas the American bale of cotton has for generations past been universally 
condemned as the most shameful evidence of wasteful and inefficient com- 
mercialism because of the utter lack of protection given to a very valuable 
product by unsuitable, flimsy, and insufficient covering; and 

Whereas the Government experts have figured the loss resulting from the 
present system as high as $50,000,000 per annum : Be it 

Resolved, That this conference of ship agents, representing the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports of this country, hereby calls upon the cotton- 
carrying railroads and all other interests to take prompt steps to do their part 
in cooperation with steamship interests to end the present shameful methods of 
handling this the second greatest crop in the United States. 

(The above resolutions were unanimously adopted.) 

Be it resolved, That if any bale does not show the density of 22£ pounds per 
cubic foot, if not re-pressed to the required density, shall pay an extra freight 
of 50 cents per bale. 

Bales of larger measurement that can not be pressed to a minimum density 
of 22$ pounds per cubic foot ship side shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale ; 
that this penalty be assessed as soon as possible after the bale leaves the gin. 

Carried unanimously, with the exception that the railroad interests did not 
vote either " yea " or " nay." 
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T Joint conference of cotton shippers, compress companies, ocean carriers, and railroad 
representatives interested in the movement of cotton from points in Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Texas, held at Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, -Tex., Friday, 
Apr. 11, 1913.] 

Representation . 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, J. C. Burnett and H. R. Teasdale. 

Atlantic Steamship Lines (Southern Pacific Co.), H. 'M. Wilkins. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway, Henry Lucas, T. H. Wilhelm, M. J. 
Dowlin, and F. T. Cole. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, W. S. Brandt. 

Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, D. B. Keeler and W. F. Sterley. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, F. G. Pettibone, A. C. Fonda, A. Laudry, 
and F. R! Dalzell. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway, Houston & Shreveport Rail- 
road, Houston, East & West Texas Railway, and Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad, G. S. Waid, J. R. Christian, R. A. Taylor, and S. G. Reed. 

International & Great Northern Railroad, N. M. Leach, L. M. Hogsett, W. E. 
Grimes, and Frank J. Burke. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway and Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway of Texas, D. D. Davis. 

Kansas City Southern Railway, G. B. Wood (proxy) and A. Catuna. 

Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, C. F. Schmidt. 

Louisiana & Northwest Railroad, S. S. Senne. 

Midland Valley Railroad, Eugene Mock. 

Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad, E. E. Smythe. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, J. L. West (proxy) and J. F. Garvin 
(proxy). 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, C. G. Elliott, J. L. West, J. F. 
Garvin, and H. B. Sperry. 

Missouri Pacific Railway and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
E. H. Calef, W. H. Reed, E. M. Hake, and T. A. Helm. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad, W. C. Preston (proxy) and Roy 
Terrell. 

Opelousas, Gulf & Northeastern Railway, N. M. Leach (proxy), I. M. Griffin 
(proxy), J. W. Everman (proxy), J. B. Payne (proxy), R. E. Williams 
(proxy), A. A. Martin (proxy), J. G. R. Williams (proxy), and Frank J. Burke 
(proxy). 

Pecos System, F. G. Pettibone (proxy), A. C. Fonda (proxy), A. Landry 
(proxy), and F. R. Dalzell (proxy). 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway, W. C. Preston (proxy) and Roy 
Terrell. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway, Edwin Stuart. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway of Texas, W. F. Murray, R. E. Hancock. 
Claude Wilson, and F. Hicks. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, J. D. Nettleship, H. C. Conley. and J. H. 
Doggrell. 

St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway of Texas and Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande Railway, W. C. Preston, Roy Terrell, and E. F. Hundley. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, J. S. Peter, J. C. Mangham, J. B. 
Brooks, and Fred E. Jones. 

Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway, G. B. Wood. 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad, G. S. Waid, J. R. Christian, H. A. Taylor, and 
S. G. Reed. 

Texas & Pacific Railway, N. M. Leach, I. M. Griffin, J. W. Everman, R. E. 
Williams, J. B. Payne, A. A. Martin. J. G. R. Williams, and Frank J. Burke. 

Texas Central Railroad, C. G. Elliott (proxy), J. L. West (proxy), J. F. 
Garvin (proxy), and H. B. Sperry (proxy). 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, J W. Robins, John Bowe, E. E. Peacock, 
and H. Arnold. 

Wichita Falls Route, C. G. Elliott (proxy), J. L. West (proxy), J. F. Garvin 
(proxy), and H. B. Sperry (proxy). 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Arthur T. Simpson. 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railway, W. F. McClure. 

Gulf, Texas & Western Railway, A. F. Lanier. 

Illinois Central Railroad, F. P. Redman. 

Texas City Terminal Co., J. R. Dillon. 

Texas Midland Railroad, F. B. McKay. 
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COTTON SHIPPERS, COMPRESS COMPANIES, OCEAN CARRIERS, ETC. 

J. M. Altman & Co., J. M. Altman. 

Anderson-Clayton Co., M. D. Anderson^. 

Neil P. Anderson & fck>., Neil P. Anderson and Morris E. Perney. 

Felix P. Bath & Co., A. W. Bath. 

Bonham Cotton Compress Co., B. D. Hays. 

Bryan Press Co., W. Wipprecht. 

S. M. Bulley & Son, C. P. Cretz. 

Busby Bros., James T. Rountray. 

Bush & Witherspoon Co., T. F. Bush. 

Calvert Compress Co., Raymond Ford. 

Campbell & Cleaver, W. B. Campbell and A. H. Cleaver. 

Capitol Compress Co., D. T. Iglehart. 

Choctaw Compress Co., C. J. Gaily. 

Coleman Compress Co., R. L. Broogscott. 

Cotton & Cotton Oil News, T. J. Carr. 

Crawford-Gosha Co. (Inc.), J. C. Goldbaum. 

Cuero Compress Co., V. J. Grander. 

Dallas Cotton Exchange, Theodore Marcus and S. W. King, jr. 

Alexander Eccles & Co., P. R. Freeman. 

H. L. Edwards & Co., H. L. Edwards. 

Elgin Compress Co., D. L. Iglehart. 

Farmers' Gin, Compress & Cotton Co., John Ballew, T. J. Moore, and B. F. 
Head. 

A. D. Felder & Co., Marc. Anthony. 

Fort Smith Compress Co., John L. Edrington. 

Fowler & McVitie, W. A. McVitie. 

Galveston Cotton Exchange, N. Miller. 

Galveston Maritime Committee, S. J. Jackson. 

Giddings Compress Co., W. H. Cherry. 

Greenville National Bank, F. J. Phillips. 

W. D. Haas Cotton & Compress Co., W. D. Haas. 

Hamilton Compress Co., R. T. Shoemocker. 

Hemeker & Vogelsang, Gus Palmer. 

Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, M. E. Andrews and H. W. 
Gar row, jr. 

Sam I. Hynds & Co., F. P. Hynds. 

A. J. Ingersoll & Co., R. Furman. 

Interstate Compress Co., B. L. Anderson! 

Italy Compress Co., J. K. Caine. 

Italy Cotton Oil Co., H. C. McCarty. 

Little Rock Cotton Exchange, H. M. Bennett. 

Herman Loeb Co., E. H. Schrenkardt. 

Marshall Compress Co., B. C. McElroy. 

Mart Compress Co., John Harlan. 

Geo. A. McFadden & Bros., M. J. Neale. 

McKin^ey Compress Co., R. H. Harris and Thomas E. Craig. 

A. D. Melroy & Co., Alex. D. Melroy. 

Merrifield, Ziegler & Co., C. R. Fraser. 

Mineola Compress Co., James Grigsby. 

The Murray Co., Charles S. Barry. 

Navasota Compress Co., Ward Simpleman. 

National Compress Co., Henry P. Smith. 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange, A. McVest, jr., and E. J. Glenny. 

New Orleans Steamship Association, M. J. Sanders, William P. Ross, and 
E. Lamberton. 

W. L. Noble & Co., W. C. Witwer. 

Northwestern Compress Co., Charles Stillwell. 

Overton Compress Co., J. H. Montgomery. 

Palestine Compress Co., S. E. Beck. 

Port Aransas Steamship Line, J. S. Clark. 

A. A. Patterson & Co., J. S. Ownby. 

Pferdmenges, Prayer & Co., Paul Klewitz. 

Pilot Point Cotton Oil Mill Co., Richard Moore. 

Rash-Bein & Co., Lucius Rash. 

J. J. Russell & Co., J. J. Russell. 
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San Antonio Cotton Exchange, Rene J. Muller. 

San Marcus Compress Co., D. T. Iglehart. 

Shippers' Compress & Warehouse Co., W. H. Neurfshy. 

Standard Warehouse & Compress Co., Uriah Millsops. 

Wm. B. Starr & Co., Wm. B. Starr. 

The J. H. W. Steele Co., J. H. W. Steele and J. D. Hardin, jr. 

St. Louis Cotton Compress Co., G. E. Drewery and H. M. Bennett. 

Teague Compress Co., Upton Blair. 

Texas Compress Co., P. L. Howlett. 

Texas Cotton Association, W. C. Lawson. 

Texas Cotton Seed Crushers' Association, Claude Wiley. 

K. Tikemann & Co., K. Tikemann. 

Trans-Continental Compress Co., C. H. Thompson. 

Tyler Compress Co., J. F. Christian. 

Van Buren Compress Co., John L. Edrington. 

A. Verbke & Co., E. R. Milroy. 

Waco Cotton Exchange, W. C. Lawson. 

Webb Press Co. (Ltd.), N. R. Grigsby. 

Weleetka Compress Co., John L. Edrington. 

Western Texas Compress Co., Geo. Finberg. 

Wild & Orme, Ed. Hutson. 

A. L. Wolfe & Co., I. Kahn. 

M. H. Wolfe & Co., M. H. Wolfe. 

C. F. Witherspoon & Co., C. C. Rountree. 
C M. Andrews, Greenville, Tex. 

D. M. Cameron, Galveston, Tex. 
W. T. Caswell, Austin, Tex. 

A. J. Dassett, Cameron, Tex. 

J. M. Felder, Aransas Pass, Tex. 

Thomas Finberg, Sweetwater, Tex. 

John Ginter, Abilene, Tex. 

H. A. Graber, Galveston, Tex. 

F. Heyman, Dallas, Tex. 

John T. Hoff, Comanche, Tex. 

P. S. McCabe, Galveston, Tex. 

L. S. Moselle, Italy, Tex. 

F. S. Perry, Gorman, Tex. 

Eustace Taylor, Galveston, Tex. 

A. F. Tidwell, Celina, Tex. 

J. W. Turnpaugh, Fort Worth, Tex. 

C. J. Von Rosenberg, Lagrange, Tex. 

P. K. Wallace, Depart, Tex. 

H. L. Ziegler, Galveston, Tex. 

F. A. Leland, chairman of meeting. 

Subject No. 18901. — Rules and Regulations Governing Handling of Cotton 

in South westebn Tariff Committee Territory. 

[File No. 11690.] 

This meeting was the result of an invitation extended by the southwestern 
railroads through their chairman, Mr. F. A. Leland, for the purpose of giving 
full consideration to the methods to be employed in effecting an improvement 
in the condition, marking, size, and density of bales of cotton, also to discuss 
the methods under which the carriers, compresses, and shippers will handle 
cotton and conform to the requirements of the steamship lines, as per the reso- 
lutions of the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference, concurred in by 
the North Atlantic steamship lines, at meeting held in New Orleans, La., March 
3 and 4, 1913, as follows: 

Whereas the special clause agreed upon between the various interests repre- 
sented at the conference held in New York in July last has not prevented the 
presentation of serious claims to shipowners in Europe for damage not done 
whilst the cotton was in the custody of the vessel : Be it 
Resolved, That, effective on and after July 1, 1913, no dock receipt, mate's 

receipt, master's or agent's receipt, or bill of lading will be issued without de- 
scribing the actual condition of the bales of cotton when received by the ocean 
carrier. 
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The following clauses descriptive of bales of cotton to be used in bills of 
lading : 

1. Not thoroughly covered. 

2. Covering insufficient to retain marks. 

3. More or less wet. 

4. More or less stained. 

5. More or less soiled. 

Resolved, That when wet bales have been delivered to the steamer and at the 
shipper's request permitted to dry out before the receipt is given, that the re- 
ceipt be given, " Bales have been wet and dried." 

Resolved, That bales are to* be well marked or branded, so that the mark can 
be read without any question of a doubt ; bales to be marked with a good quality 
of ink that will not fade, wash, or rub away; marks to be placed between 
the bands, so that no part of the mark will be covered by the bands ; no other 
mark to be allowed upon the bale except the head brand (if any) and the mark 
under which the bale is moving for export. All other marks to be thoroughly 
obliterated, so that no part of any old mark will appear, except upon round 
bales on which the gin mark will be allowed to remain, as this mark is very 
essential to the shipper and will in no way affect the mark under which the 
bale is being exported. When the quality of bagging is insufficient to carry the 
marks plainly to destination, a patch of good bagging or cloth, bearing the mark, 
shall be put on the bale under the band. This shall be considered durably and 
legibly marked. (This rule will at all times be strictly adhered to and no one 
has the authority to pass any cotton condemned for this reason.) 

Resolved, That the following clause shall be incorporated in all freight con- 
tracts for cotton and cotton linters: 

" The standard-bale gin box of 24 by 54 inches is the basis of this freight 
engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 22£ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"Any bale that does not show this density, if not re-pressed to the required 
density, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

" Bales of larger measurement that can not be pressed to a minimum density 
of 22£ pounds per cubic foot, ship side, shall pay an extra freight of $1 per 
bale." 

Resolved, That the room covered by this freight contract shall not be relet 
without the consent of the steamship agent. That contracts bear a clause to 
this effect. 

Resolved, That the understanding be that freight contracts calling for a spe- 
cific quantity mean that quantity and no discretionary percentage at the option 
of the shipper unless so stated in the contract. 

Whereas the American bale of cotton has for generations past been universally 
condemned as the most shameful evidence of wasteful and inefficient com- 
mercialism because of the utter lack of protection given to a very valuable 
product by unsuitable, flimsy, and insufficient covering; and 
Whereas the Government experts have figured the loss resulting from the 
present system as high as $50,000,000 per annum : Be it 

Resolved, That this conference of ship agents, representing the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports of this country, hereby calls upon the cotton- 
carrying railroads and all other interests to take prompt steps to do their part 
in cooperation with steamship interests to end the present shameful methods of 
handling this, the second greatest crop in the United States. 

The following resolution regarding standard size of gin box was adopted in 
lieu of that shown in the resolution of the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship 
Conference above quoted; the representatives of the steamship companies 
nd vising that they concurred for account of their own lines and would endeavor 
to have the resolutions of the steamship conference modified accordingly : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the standard size of gin 
box is to be 27 by 54 inches, and that an extra charge of $1 per bale on cotton 
and cotton linters shall be made for ocean freight on all bales baled in boxes of 
greater length or width than this size. 

Further resolved, That in order to eliminate gin boxes of larger size than 27 
by 54 inches, the conference recommends that the railroads in their tariffs and 
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agreements with compresses provide that the charge for compressing any bale 
of larger dimensions shall be $1 over the regular price. 

Following a very general discussion on the part of the steamship companies, 
compress companies, shippers, and railroads present, a resolution prevailed that 
a subcommittee of four representatives from each of these several interests be 
appointed to prepare a report on this subject and submit the same to the gen- 
eral conference for adoption. The report of the subcommittee was as follows : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that improvement in the char- 
acter of the bale of cotton or cotton linters necessary to conform to the require- 
ments of the steamship companies, as above recited, can best be attained by a 
greater amount of cooperation as between the cotton grower, buyer, and ship- 
per, the compress company, and the carrier. That, as a step toward greater 
cooperation, it is recommended that the existing contracts as between the car- 
riers and the compress companies be amended or new written contracts exe- 
cuted containing an agreement upon the part of the compress companies sub- 
stantially as follows. 

No. 1. That no receipts or clearances shall be given by the compress com- 
panies as a basis for the issuance of bills of lading except for cotton or cotton 
linters actually in their possession for shipment; that such receipts or clear- 
ances shall show the actual condition of such cotton or cotton linters and shall 
indicate whether any of the following conditions are present: 

1. Not thoroughly covered. 

2. Covering insufficient to retain marks. 

3. More or less wet. 

4. More or less stained. 

5. More or less soiled. 

Notations to be made on the through export bills of lading corresponding to 
the notations on such compress receipts or clearances. A clean bill of lading 
will only be issued against clean clearances. 

No. 2. That each bale covered by such receipts, or clearances shall be com- 
pressed to a density of not less than 22$ pounds per cubic foot, and that re- 
ceipts shall show any bales that can not be so compressed. 

No. 3. That such receipts or clearances shall show the number of bands on 
each bale. 

No. 4. Such contracts to provide that the compress company will not issue 
clean clearances for account of any shipper with whom they have not made sat- 
isfactory arrangements for reconditioning the cotton in the event, on its Joint 
inspection prior to loading, such cotton is found not to conform to the clearance 
originally issued. Such contracts to further contain a provision for the employ- 
ment of joint inspectors to inspect the condition of the cotton at the time it is 
compressed or loaded, for the purpose of determining the true condition of the 
cotton, and keep records for use in connection with any claims that may be 
subsequently filed. Such contracts to further provide that the compress com- 
pany will reimburse the railroad companies for any damage occurring between 
the date of its clearance and such loading or inspection, and which damage has 
not been removed by the reconditioning. 

The above report was adopted as the sense of the meeting, there being but a 
few dissenting voices. 

The following was also recommended by the subcommittee for consideration 
and adopted by the general conference: 

Recommended. That any cotton for which clean through bills of lading have 
been issued shall not be loaded by the compress company in railroad cars until 
such cotton as may have been damaged in the interim has been reconditioned to 
comply with the through bill of lading issued. 

Further recommended that if for any cause it should be found necessary to 
load upon the cars cotton which has been damaged while awaiting shipment and 
after the signing of the clean through bill of lading, it is hereby recommended 
that the railroad interested furnish, in confidence, to the ship agent concerned 
a copy of all such exceptions. 

The conference adjourned at 6.15 p. m. 

(For previous record see subject No. 18869, p. 259, Vol. XXXI V.) 

F.' A. Leland, Chairman. 
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[South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference, New Orleans, La., June 4, 1913. Sup- 
plement to report of chairman of executive committee, issued June 2, 1913.] 

The following resolution was adopted by the Mississippi Valley Compress 
Association at a meeting held in Memphis, Tenn., May 15, 1913, but was omitted 
from the general report of the executive committee of June 2, 1913 : 

" Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Compress Association indorses the 
action of the Dallas convention as to the size of the gin box, covering, marking, 
and density. 
" Respectfully submitted. 

" Wm. P. Ross, 
" Chairman South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference" 



[Minutes of a general meeting of representatives of trans- Atlantic and coastwise steam- 
ship lines held at the Trans-Atlantic Steamship Conference rooms, No. 17 State Street, 
New York, Thursday, May 15, 1913.] 

Present : 

TRANSATLANTIC LINES. 

P. A. S. Franklin, A. C. Fetterolf, and W. J. Love, American, Atlantic Trans- 
port, Dominion, Leyland, National, Red Star, White Star, White Star-Dominion, 
and Wilson-Furness-Leyland Lines. 

F. D. M. Strachan, Austro-American and Creole Lines Savannah services; 
Harrison-Leyland Line, Charleston and Brunswick services; Leyland Line, Sa- 
vannah service; and Strachan Lines, Charleston, Savannah, and Brunswick 
services. 

A. Glover, Anchor Line. 

H. C. Millican, C. & O. Steamship Line, Furness Line, Montreal Manchester 
Liners, Philadelphia Manchester Liners, Philadelphia Trans-Atlantic Line. 

A. F. Churchill, Churchill Lines, Savannah. 

F. P. Gaskell, Cunard Line. 

Robert Ramsay, Donaldson Line, Johnston Line. 
Howard Jones, Fabre Line. 

0. R. Cauchois, French Line. 

W. L. Walther, Funch, Edye & Co.'s Lines. 

A. J. Zock. C. Lowack, and E. Oelsner, Hamburg-American Line. 

G. Starace, Italia, La Veloce, Navigazione Generale Italiana. 
A. E. Berner, Lloyd Italiano. 

S. T. De Milt, New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., New Orleans service. 
W. Broecker, North German Lloyd. 
L. A. Stopp, Warren Line. 
C. H. Georgi, Wilson and Phoenix Lines. 

M. J. Sanders, chairman executive committee, South Atlantic and Gulf Steam- 
ship Conference, Leyland Line, Gulf service, Mobile Liners (Inc.). 

COASTWISE LINES. 

H. H. Raymond and J. B. Denison, Clyde Line and Mallory Line. 

R. C. Moore, Merchants and Miners Transportation Co. 

R. S. Stubbs, Morgan Line. 

H. B. Walker and W. L. Woodrow, Old Dominion Line. 

E. R. Richardson, Savannah Line. 

Mr. A. C. Fetterolf in the chair. 

1. Cotton damage. — The chairman stated that the meeting had been called in 
accordance with minute two of meeting of the trans-Atlantic lines, held at New 
York on April 3, 1913, for the purpose of further considering the various ques- 
tions involved in connection with the export cotton business, and particularly to 
take such corrective measures for the mutual protection of the steamship line& 
as would effectively reduce the large number of claims which have been pre- 
sented in the past. 

Minutes of meeting held April 3, 1913, were read, showing the position taken 
by the trans-Atlantic lines on this subject, which is in entire accord with the 
action of the South Atlantic and Gulf Conference at meeting held in New Orleans 
March 3 and 4, 1913. 

Mr. Senders spoke at length on the good work already accomplished at the 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports during the past year, and stated that. the south 
Atlantic and Gulf cotton inspection bureau, which had been in operation since 
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September 1, 1912, had inspected over 6,000,000 bales of cotton, of which number 
about 1,000,000 had been rejected. This had been accomplished with little or no 
delay in the handling of the cotton. 

He referred to convention held in Dallas, Tex., on April 11, 1913, at which 
there were present about 200 cotton shippers, compress companies, ocean car- 
riers, and railroad representatives interested in the movement of cotton from 
points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas. He read from report of 
the convention various resolutions concurring in the action previously taken by 
the trans- Atlantic lines at north Atlantic, south Atlantic, and Gulf ports, as 
embodied in minutes of meeting of the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Con- 
ference, held in New Orleans on March 3 and 4, 1913, and stated that a further 
general convention of similar interests east of the Mississippi River was being 
held at Memphis at the present moment, and it was hoped similar action would 
be taken at that convention. 

2. Demurrage. — Question was raised as to who would be responsible for 
demurrage, if it was found any had accrued, owing to delays incident to inspec- 
tion at seaboard ; but it was pointed out that no demurrage was likely to accrue 
from this cause, as there had been no claims during the previous season when 
upward of 6,000,000 bales had been inspected. 

3. Inspection. — In reply to questions, the chairman stated that it was desired 
that inspection of cotton shipped via coastwise lines should be inspected at 
point of origin by the railroad and at South Atlantic or Gulf ports by inspectors 
acting for the coastwise and trans-Atlantic lines. 

Cotton arriving at North Atlantic ports by direct-rail route should be inspected 
at point of origin by the railroad and at North Atlantic ports by the trans- 
Atlantic lines. The inspection at seaboard would be for condition only and not 
as to density. 

Further general discussion took place, and the following preamble and resolu- 
tion was, on motion, unanimously adopted: 

COTTON DAMAGE. 

Whereas the regulations governing the receipt and issuance of documents for 
export cotton which have been adopted by the South Atlantic and Gulf Steam- 
ship Conference are reasonable, necessary, and in compliance with the law as 
embodied in the Harter Act ; and 

Whereas the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference has organized an 
inspection service at the southern cotton ports : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the North Atlantic lines hereby accept the invitation of the 

South Atlantic and Gulf Conference to join their cotton inspection service and 

adopt their rules and regulations. 

Representatives of the coastwise lines stated that they were in full sympathy 
with this .resolution, but did not wish to commit themselves until after con- 
sultation with their rail connections. 

Uniform cotton contract— General discussion on this subject took place, and 
it was the opinion that uniformity in cotton freight contracts at all ports is a 
necessity, and in order to provide for a proper contract it was, on motion, 
unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of Robert Ramsay, O. R. Cauchois, 
and A. C. Fetterolf be appointed to draw up a uniform contract, tn consultation 
with other ports and connections, and submit it to all lines for their approval, 
the committee being instructed to embody therein the three following clauses, 
which have already been adopted by the southern lines, viz : 

"(1) The standard bale gin box of 27 by 54 inches is the basis of this freight 
engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 221 pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"(2) Any bale from gin box of dimensions not greater than 27 by 54 inches 
that does not show density, if not recompressed to the required density, shall 
pav an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

"(3) Any bale from gin box of greater length or width than 27 by 54 inches 
shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale." 

Bills of lading.— Question was raised whether or not it would be advisable 
to include in bills of lading a uniform clause that consignees must make claim 
within a stipulated period. Reference was made to the Persiana case, in which 
the circuit court of appeals held that a clause was valid in which it was pro- 
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vided that " the master, owners, or agents of the vessels shall not be liable for 
any claim, notice of which is not given before the removal of the goods." 

The following clause was suggested by counsel for several lines, viz : 

No claim for loss, damage, or delay shall be enforceable against the vessel 
and her owners unless notice in writing thereof is given to the owners or their 
agents at the port of destination within 30 days after the discharge of the vessel, 
nor shall any action be brought against the vessel or her owners to enforce any 
such liability more than six months after the giving of such notice of claim. 

general discussion followed, but no action was taken. 

Adjourned. 

Confirmed. 

A. C. Futtebolf, Chairman. 

( Sent out by South Atlantic and Gulf Cotton Inspection Bureau, B. D. Raines, 
chief inspector.) 

[Montreal, Quebec; Halifax, Nova Scotia ; St. John, New Brunswick; Portland, Me.; 
Boston, Mass. ; Providence, R. I. ; New York, N. Y. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Baltimore, Md. ; 
Newport News, Va. ; Norfolk, Va. Apr. 3, 1913.] 

COTTON DAMAGE. 

To coastwise steamship lines, interested railroad lines, and all others concerned: 

Please note that, effective on and after July 1, 1913, no dock receipt, mate's 
receipt, master's or agents' receipt or bill of lading, will be issued by any of the 
undersigned lines without describing the actual condition of the bales of cotton 
when received by the ocean carrier. 

The following clauses descriptive of bales of cotton to be used in bills of 
lading: (1) Not thoroughly covered; (2) covering insufficient to retain marks; 
(3) more or less wet; (4) more or less stained; (5) more or less soiled. 

Also that when wet bales have been delivered to the steamer, and at the 
shipper's request permitted to dry out before the receipt is given, that receipt 
will be given " Bales have been wet and dried." 

Bales are to be well marked or branded so that the mark can be read with- 
out any question of a doubt ; bales to be marked with a good quality of ink that 
will not fade, wash, or rub away ; marks to -be placed between the bands so that 
no part of the mark will be covered by the bands; no other mark to be allowed 
upon the bale except the head brand (if any) and the mark under which the bale 
is moving for export. All other marks to be thoroughly obliterated so that no 
part of any old mark will appear, except upon round bales on which the gin 
mark will ~be allowed to remain, as this mark is very essential to the shipper 
and will in no way affect the mark under which the bale is being exported. 
When the quality of bagging is insufficient to carry the marks plainly to destina- 
tion, a patch of good bagging" or cloth bearing the mark shall be put on the bale 
under the band. This shall be considered durably and legibly marked. (This 
rule will at all times be strictly adhered to, and no one has the authority to 
pass any cotton condemned for this reason.) 

Allan Line ; American Line ; Anchor -Line ; Atlantic Transport Line ; 
Austro-American Line ; Bristol City Line ; Canadian Pacific Hall- 
way Atlantic Steamship Lines; C. & O. Steamship Line; Com- 
pania Transatlantica de Barcelona; Cunard Line; Dominion 
Line; Donaldson Line; Fabre Line; French Line; Furness Line; 
Greek (Hellenic) Line; Hamburg-American Line; Holland- 
America Line; Italia; Johnston Line; Lamport & Holt Line; La 
Veloce; Leyland Line; Lloyd Italiano; Lloyd Sabaudo; Lord 
Line; Montreal-Manchester Liners (Ltd.); National Line; Na- 
tional Greek Line; Navigazione Generale Italiana; North Ger- 
man Lloyd; Philadelphia-Manchester Liners (Ltd.); Philadel- 
phia Trans- Atlantic Line; Phoenix Line; Red Star Line; Rus- 
sian-American Line; Scandinavian- American Line; Sicula Amer- 
icana ; Sloman-Unlon Line ; Thomson Line ; Warren Line ; White 
Star Line ; Wilson Line ; Wilson-Furness-Leyland Line. 

(Proceedings of meeting to consider demurrage on export traffic covered by through bills 

of lading, Hot Springs, Va., May 19, 20, and 21, 1913.] 

May 19-20. 

At a meeting between representatives of interested rail carriers on May 10 
and 20 Mr. D. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager of the Illinois Central Rail- 
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road, offered recommendation providing for the adoption at Virginia and South 
Atlantic ports, and at Pensacola, Gulf port, Mobile, and New Orleans, of the 
rules and regulations which had been previously discussed and recommended by 
the rail lines serving Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, and New Orleans. 

Following discussion it was found that there was not sufficient favorable sen- 
timent to permit the operation of said rules and regulations at Virginia and 
South Atlantic ports, particularly with reference to traffic originating in Caro- 
lina' and southeastern territory; whereupon Mr. Longstreet offered a recom- 
mendation, which was adopted, providing for the operation of said rules and 
regulations, with a reasonable strike clause added, at Virginia and South At- 
lantic ports, and at Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, and New Orleans, on export 
traffic originating in the territory south of the Ohio River on and east of the 
Mississippi River to and including the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Paducah, Ky., to Jackson, Tenn., inclusive (except on tobacco), and on and 
west of the main line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Jackson, Tenn., to Mobile, 
Ala., both inclusive, and including Aberdeen and Columbus, Miss., and points on 
the Illinois Central Railroad, Corinth, Miss., to Haley ville, Ala., both inclusive. 

May 21. 

Representation was as follows: 

A. F. Churchill, Churchill Line, Savannah, Ga. 

F. D. M. Strachan, F. D. M. Strachan, Brunswick, Ga., and F. D. M. 
Strachan & Co., Savannah, Ga. 

W. P. Ross, Ross & Heyn, New Orleans, La. 

S. T. De Milt and E. E. Lamberton, New Orleans Steamship Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

M. J. Sanders, of executive committee of South Atlantic and Gulf Conference. 

M. P. Billups, Alabama & Vicksburg Railway and New Orleans & Northeast- 
ern Railroad. 

J. L. Edwards, freight traffic manager, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad. 

James Menxies, freight traffic manager, and C. McD. Davis, general freight 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 

N. B. Wright, general freight agent, Central of Georgia Railway. 

J. M. Cutler, general freight agent, Georgia Southern & Florida Railway. 

J. H. Brown, general freight agent, Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 

D. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager, Illinois Central Railroad. 

R. D. Reeves, assistant general freight agent, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. 

C. B. Compton, freight traffic manager, Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

J. S. Taylor, fiscal freight agent, Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

A. D. Lightner, general agent, New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad. 

Delos Thomas, general freight agent, Norfolk & Western Railway. 

J. A. Middleton, freight traffic manager, and A. D. Lightner, general agent, 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway. 

L. E. Chalenor, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line Railway. 

Randall Clifton, assistant freight traffic manager, Southern Railway. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and Norfolk Southern Railroad not represented. 

Mr. Longstreet recommended the adoption of the following rules and regu- 
lations : 

Rules and regulations governing the issuance of through bills of lading on 
traffic originating in the territory south of the Ohio River, on and east of the 
Mississippi River, to and including the line of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Paduch, Ky., to Jackson, Tenn., inclusive (except on tobacco), and on and west 
of the main line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Jackson, Tenn., to Mobile, Ala., 
both inclusive, and "including Aberdeen and Columbus, Miss., and points on the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Corinth, Mfss., to Hayelville, Ala., both inclusive, for 
export to foreign countries via the ports of New Orleans, La. ; Gulfport, Miss. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Pensacola, Fla. ; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Brunswick, Ga. ; Savannah, 
Ga. ; Charleston, S. C. ; Wilmington, N. C. ; Norfolk, Va. ; Pinners Point, Va. ; 
Portsmouth, Va. ; Lamberts Point. Va. ; and Newport News, Va. 

Through bills of lading on traffic for export to foreign countries (except on 
Mexican, South American, Central American, West Indies, Cuba, and coastwise 
traffic) when originating in the territory described will be issued only In con- 
nection with such steamship lines or ships whose agents will sign the following 
agreement : 

743—13 2 
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Whereas the rail carriers mentioned herein have regularly published and 
losted, in accordance with the provisions of the interstate-commerce act and 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rates, rules, and regula- 
tion governing the assessment of demurrage charges at the ports of New 
Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Brunswick, Ga., Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C, Wilmington, N. C, Norfolk, 
Va., Pinners Point, Va., Portsmouth, Va., Lamberts Point, Va., and Newport 
News, Va., on traffic for export originating in the territory south of the Ohio 
River, on and east of the Mississippi River, to and including the line of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, Paducah, Ky., to Jackson, Tenn., inclusive (except 
on tobacco), and on and west of the main line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
Jackson, Tenn., to Mobile, Ala., both inclusive, and including Aberdeen and 
Columbus, Miss., and point on the Illinois Central Rajlroad, Corinth, Miss., to 
Haleyville, Ala., both inclusive. 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the issuance of through bills of lading 

by the Railroad Co., or its connections, in connection with ships and 

steamship lines represented by the undersigned steamship agents, the said 

steamship agents do hereby agree and covenant to pay the Railroad Co. 

all demurrage charges at the port of , under the conditions provided for 

hereinafter in this agreement. 

1. The Railroad Co. shall secure specific written confirmation from 

steamship agents of the ocean-freight contract under which it is proposed to 
issue through bills of lading, and the steamship agent shall name therein 
the date on which notice of arrival will be accepted. 

2. The Railroad Co. issuing through bills of lading shall deposit in 

the post office, within 24 hours after the dale of the bill of lading, two copies 
of the bill of lading addressed to the agent of delivering line, who shall imme-. . 
diately upon receipt transmit the same to the steamship agent. ^ 

3. Ten days' free time will be allowed on cars covered by through export bill*^ 
of lading. 

4. On cars that arrive prior to 7 a. m. of the date on which the ship's agent 
agreed to receive the cargo, time will be computed from 7 a. m. of that date. 

5. On cars, the contents of which are lifted by ship for which intended, that 
arrive at or after 7 a. m. of the date on which the ship's agent agreed to re- 
ceive the cargo, time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after arrival of 
the cars. 

6. When a car is ordered, the time commencing with the receipt of the order 
and ending with the placement of the car for unloading at the wharf shall be 
in addition to the 10 days' free time allowed. 

7. Demurrage will not be assessed if the railroad company is unable because 
of its own disability to make delivery to the ship. 

8. Demurrage will be assessed if freight in cars can not be unloaded on the 
wharf until such cars are unloaded. 

9. Demurrage will be assessed on cars which are ready to be placed but can 
not be placed because the tracks on which they should be placed are fully 
occupied by cars for the same ship or steamship line. 

10. Demurrage on all shipments loaded in a certain vessel will cease upon 
the date such vessel begins to take on cargo at its first loading berth. 

11. Demurrage assessed under these rules will be at the rate of $1 per car 
per day or fraction thereof. 

12. When bill of lading has been issued on contract .properly confirmed and 

through fault of the Railroad Co., such shipments do not arrive in time 

to load on the vessel intended, free time shall extend until 10 days after the 
date set for accepting notice of arrival on shipments for the next following 
vesseel. 

13. In case of delay to the vessel caused by stranding, sinking, burning, 

collision, or breakdown of machinery, or by strikes at the port of , or 

in the United States at Atlantic or Gulf ports, or ports ou the north coast, I 
South American, Central American, West Indian, or Mexican ports, which 

affect the time of arrival of the vessel at , the demurrage rule shall be 

suspended for a period equal to the delay resulting from the above causes: 

Provided, The Railroad Co. is notified as soon as such causes of delay 

become known by the ship's agent. 

Further provided, That in no case such suspension shall exceed 30 days. 

Further provided. That no ships actually sailing from the port of departure 

which have been scheduled for shall be diverted from to other 

ports unless and because of strike existing at all docks in the port of . 
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14. All bills for demurrage shall be presented within a reasonable time, and 
the question of demurrage shall be settled at the time of delivery or as soon 

thereafter as practicable. In case of dispute between the Railroad Co. 

and the steamship agents as to the construction and application of the agree- 
ment, except as to the legal application of the demurrage tariffs, delivery of 
freight shall continue pending settlement and such matter shall be arbitrated by 
three parties, one to be selected by the Railroad Co., one by the steam- 
ship agent, and one selected by the two parties thus chosen. The decision 
rendered by a majority of these parties shall be considered final and binding 
upon both carriers. An allowance will be made to each arbitrator, such amount 
to be paid by the party who shall be ruled against in such decision. 

15. This agreement shall remain in force and effect indefinitely, and any 
party hereto may withdraw only after having given 60 days' written notice to 
all other parties interested. 

Adopted. 

Representatives of rail lines expressed favorable views. However, repre- 
sentatives of the Norfolk & Western Railway and Southern Railway stated 
that those lines reserved the right to protect their interests at Virginia ports 
with respect to competition of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, which line was 
not represented, and the representative of the Norfolk & Western Railway also 
stated that while that line was in thorough sympathy with the regulations, its 
Interests at Virginia ports might be affected by competition through Baltimore, 
which it reserved the right to meet. 

Mr. M. J. Sanders made the following statement : " I can speak only for the 
New Orleans Steamship Association, which has passed resolutions opposing any 
demurrage agreement at the port of New Orleans until such time as all ports— 
the North, South Atlantic, and Gulf— join in a similar agreement, or practically 
a similar agreement." 

Messrs. F. D. M. Strachan and A. F. Churchill asked to be recorded as not 
voting, but desired to be understood as objecting to the adoption of demurrage 
regulations on export traffic covered by through bills of lading at the ports thej 
serve. 

With the exception of the " strike " clause, the rules and regulations quoted 
herein are those drawn and adopted by the Gulf ports committee of rail carriers. 
The " strike " clause was submitted by the Illinois Central Raijroad, and adopted 
at the Hot Springs meeting. 

Randall Cliftin, 
Chairm<m of meeting. 

[Mass meeting of cotton buyers and exporters, together with representatives of cotton 
compresses and rail carriers in the territory east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers, held at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Wednesday, June 
4, 1913.1 

Southeastern Freight Association, 

Office of the Chairman, 
Atlctnta, Ga. f June 5, 1918. 
To J. P. Doughty, care Heineken & Vogelsang, Augusta, Ga. (chairman) ; C. B. 
Howard, care Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. ; Charles Henderson, care 
Railroad Commission of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. ; John D. Moss, cotton 
merchant, Athens, Ga. ; C. W. Butler, president Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; George Land, Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; A. P. 
Coles, vice president and cashier, Central Bank & Trust Corporation, Atlanta, 
Ga. ; L. P. Hillyer, banker, Macon, Ga. ; Thomas Vinton, president Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; W. G. Turner, vice president opera- 
tion Memphis Terminal Corporation, Memphis, Tenn.; Capt. J. C. Haskell, 
president Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; C. C. Hanson, president Gulf 
Compress Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; D. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager, 
Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, 111.; Randall Clifton, assistant freight 
traffic manager, Southern Railway Co., Washington, D. C. ; C. T. Airey, freight 
traffic manager, Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, Ga. ; James Menzies, 
freight traffic manager, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Savannah, Ga. ; C. B. 
Compton, freight traffic manager, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Louisville, 
Ky. ; L. E. Chalenor, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Norfolk, Va. ; J. S. Taylor, foreign freight agent, Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Mobile, Ala., members committee. 

Gentlemen : I hand you herewith a copy of a letter and inclbsure addressed 
to Mr. William P. Ross, chairman of the South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Con- 
ference, under date of June 4. The letter and inclosure are self-explanatory. 
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You were appointed a member of the committee of which Mr. J. P. Doughty 
is chairman to confer with the representatives of the steamship interests at 
Birmingham, Ala., on Wednesday, June 18, 1913, and I am writing this letter 
In order that you may arrange to be present at the meeting. Please accept this 
letter as a formal notice and call for said meeting from Mr. J. P. Doughty, 
chairman. 

Messrs. L. P. Hillyer, Thomas Vinton, C. C. Hanson, and C. W. Burler were 
not present at the meeting on yesterday, and for that reason may not be im- 
pressed with the urgency and great importance of this matter. I beg leave 
therefore to bring the subject to their attention particularly and to urge their 
attendance at the meeting, at which we are assured all other members of the 
committee will be present without fail. 

For your information I am inclosing herewith a copy of the proceedings of 
meeting of executive and traffic officials of southern cotton-carrying lines, held 
at Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 1913, in which is reproduced the rules to be made 
effective by the steamship lines August 15, 1913, and out of which meeting grew 
the meeting of cotton exporters, compressors, and railroad officials held at the 
Piedmont Hotel on yesterday, June 4, 1913. 

Yours, truly, E. H. Hinton, Chairman. 

(Inclosures: Copies to all parties attending mass meeting, Piedmont Hotel, 
June 4, 1913; all parties invited to attend cotton mass meeting, Washington, 
D. C. Saturday, May 17, 1913 ; all parties on the joint convention and executive 
board mailing lis's not addressed.) 



Southeastern Freight Association, 

Office of the Chairman, 
Atlanta, Ga., June .), 19 IS. 
Mr. William P. Ross, 

Chairman South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference, 

S07 Cotton Exchange Building, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir : At a mass meeting held at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., to-day, 
attended by cotton buyers and cotton exporters at interior points east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, together with repre- 
sentatives of cotton compresses and rail carriers in said terri f ory, consideration 
was given to the resolutions adopted at the conference of ship agents repre- 
senting the North and South Atlantic and Gulf ports held in New Orleans, La., 
March 3 and 4, 1913. I attach hereto a list showing the attendance at the mass 
meeting to-day. 

After considerable discussion, lasting thoughout the greater part of the day, 
the following motion was adopted: 

Moved, That a committee be appointed by the chairman to consist of three 
representatives from the bankers, six from the exporters, three from the com- 
presses, and seven from the railroads, to confer with the representatives of the 
Maritime Association and advise them of the impracticability at this time of 
enforcing the new rules and regulations as promulgated by them in reference 
to exceptions and penalties to be made in regard to the size of the bale of cotton, 
condition, etc. ; further, to repeat to them the reasons, as expressed in this meet- 
ing, of this impracticability, and to secure a modification or postponement of 
these rules ; further, that this committee be empowered to make such promises, 
looking to improvement in the American bale of cotton, as the said committee 
may deem warranted. 

The chairman appointed the following gentlemen on the committee : 

Bankers: A. P. Coles, vice president-cashier, Central Bank & Trust Corpo- 
ration, Atlanta, Ga. ; L. P. Hillyer, banker, Macon, Ga. ; Thos. Vinton, president 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Cotton exporters: J. P. Doughty, representing Heineken & Vogelsang, Au- 
gusta, Ga., chairman ; C. B. Howard, Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. : 
Charles Henderson, Railroad Commission of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. ; John 
D. Moss, cotton merchant, Athens, Ga. ; C. W. Butler, president Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, Memphis, Tenn.; George Land, Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Compresses: W. G. Turner, vice president, operation, Memphis Terminal 
Corporation, Memphis, Tenn. ; Capt. J. C. Haskell, president Atlantic Compress 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; C. C. Hanson, president, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Railroads : D. W. Longstreet, freight traffic manager, I. C. R. R., Chicago, 111. ; 
Randall Clifton, assistant freight traffic manager, Sou. Ry. Co., Washington, 
D. C. ; C. T. Airey, freight traffic manager, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, Ga.; 
James Menzies, freight traffic manager, A. C. L. R. R., Savannah, Ga. ; C. B. 
Compton, freight traffic manager, L. & N. R. R., Louisville, Ky. ; L. E. Chalenor, 
freight traffic manager, S. A. L. Ry., Norfolk, Va. ; J. S. Taylor, fiscal freight 
agent M. & O. R. R., Mobile, Ala. 

Some of the reasons for asking this conference are: 

(1) That an immediate change of interior gin boxes is impracticable. 

(2) That owing to tare regulations the entire covering of cotton with canvas 
is objectionable. The narrow margin of cotton showing on each edge in no 
way renders it unmerchantable or exposes the cotton to damage. 

(3) That to make exceptions as to stain, soil, or an occasional wetting is 
unreasonable. 

(4) That any such exceptions appearing on the bills of lading would tend to 
render such bills of lading nonnegotiable. 

These are some of the difficulties which were presented by various cotton 
buyers and bankers and others who spoke for the interests of the interior 
exporter during the progress of the meeting. As chairman of the mass meet- 
ing I am requested to say that the committee which I appointed during the 
mass meeting, and of which Mr. J. P. Doughty, representing Heineken & 
Vogelsang, Augusta, Ga., is chairman, has called a meeting to convene at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on Wednesday, June 18, 1913, the hour and place of meeting in 
Birmingham to be determined after the committee reaches that point. I was 
directed to extend this notice to you with the request that you arrange for the 
representation of South Atlantic and Gulf foreign steamship lines. Mr. Doughty's 
committee, in charge of this meeting, expresses the earnest hope that the repre- 
sentation of the steamship lines at the meeting in Birmingham will be quite 
as full and authoritative as it was at Hot Springs, Va., during the week begin- 
ning May 10, 1933. 

Kindly advise by return mail if due notice will be extended to the representa- 
tives of the steamship lines. 

Yours, truly, E. H. Hinton, Chairman. 

[Attendance upon mass meeting of cotton buyers, cotton exporters, representatives of 
cotton compresses and rail carriers in the territory east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, held at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1913.1 

COTTON BUYERS AND COTTON EXPORTERS. 

Charles T. Brown, traffic manager, A. A. Smith Cotton Products Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. P. Doughty, representative Heineken & Vogelsang, exporters, Augusta, Ga. 

R. C. Hazlehurst, cotton exporter, Macon, Ga. 

Charlese K. Henderson, jr., member L. C. Mandeville & Co., Carrollton, Ga. 

Frank M. Inman, Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. B. Howard, of Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. 

John D. Moss, cotton merchant, Athens, Ga. 

A. T. Porter, manager J. B. Hoist Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. L. Sanders, Sanderson & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

C. R. Sims, manager cotton department, A. A. Smith Cotton Products Co., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert A. Smythe, Robert A. Smythe & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. G. Turner, vice president, operation, Terminal Corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Memphis Terminal Corporation, Memphis; Cotton Exchange, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

J. D. Tweedy, manager Dawson office, Georgia Cotton Co., Dawson, Ga. 

W. A. Upshaw, L. C. Mandeville & Co., Carrollton, Ga. 

George Land, traffic manager Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tena 

COTTON COMPRESSES. 

Capt. J. C. Haskell, president Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. Robinson, mnnager Atlantic Compress Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. O. Jones, president Elberton Cotton & Compress Co., Elberton, Ga. 

A. H. Brenner, secretary-treasurer Riverside Compress Co., Augusta, Ga. 
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J. H. Davison, president Union Warehouse & Compress Co., Augusta, Ga. 
J. C. Wienger, jr., superintendent Union Warehouse & Compress Co., Augusta, 
Ga. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co., E. T. Steele, freight traffic manager, 
Birmingham, Ala. * 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad Co., E. T. Lamb, general manager 
for receivers, Atlanta, Ga. ; J. L. Edwards, traffic manager, Atlanta, Ga. ; C. B. 
Kealhofer, general freight agent, Atlanta, Ga. ; G. A. Cartwright, general agent, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway, L. J. Rowell, general freight agent, 
Panama City, Fla. 

Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co. and Western Railway of Alabama, E. T. 
Eckles, freight traffic manager, Atlanta, Ga., and Frank G. Browder, jr., district 
freight agent, Montgomery. Ala. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., James Menzies, freight traffic manager, 
Savannah, Ga. ; C. McD. Davis, general freight agent, Savannah, Ga. ; and 
8. R.. Harris, agent, terminals, Savannah, Ga. 

Brinson Railway, W. D. Cook, general freight agent. Savannah, Ga. 

Central of Georgia Railway Co., W. A. Winburn, vice president, Savannah, 
Ga. ; C. T. Airey, freight traffic manager. Savannah, Ga. ; N. B. Wright, general 
freight agent, Savannah, Ga. ; and J. G. Carlisle, assistant general freight agent, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Charleston & Western Carolina Railway, A. W. Anderson, general manager, 
Augusta, Ga., and Ernest Williams, general freight agent, Augusta, Ga. 

Gainesville Midland Railway, W. B. Veazey. traffic manager, Gainesville, Ga. 

Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway, C. J. Acosta, traffic manager, Bain- 
bridge, Ga. 

Georgia & Florida Railway, H. C. McFadden, traffic manager, Augusta, Ga. 

Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, John M. Cutler, general freight agent, 
Macon, Ga. 

Georgia Railroad, A. G. Jackson, general freight agent, Augusta, Ga. 

Gulf Line Railway, S. Y. Henderson, traffic manager, Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, J. H. Brown, general freight agent, Gulfport, 
Miss. 

Illinois Central Railroad and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, D. W. 
Longstreet, freight traffic manager, Chicago. 111. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., C. B. Compton, freight traffic manager, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co., J. T. Wright, vice president and 
general manager, Macon, Ga., and J. A. Streyer, general freight agent, 
Macon, Ga. 

Mobile & Ohio Railroad, J. S. Taylor, fiscal freight agent, Mobile, Ala., and 
E. B. Blair, general agent, Meridian, Miss. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and Western & Atlantic Rail- 
road, C. B. Compton (by proxy). 

New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad and Alabama & Vickbsurg Railway, 
A. J. Chapman, assistant general freight agent, New Orleans, La. 

New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad, Melvin P. Billups, fiscal freight agent, 
New Orleans, La. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, D. W. Longstreet (by proxy). 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, L. E. Chalenor, freight traffic manager, Norfolk, 
Va. ; G. S. Rains, general freight agent, Norfolk, Va., and V. C. Tompkins, 
assistant general freight agent, Savannah, Ga. 

Southern Railway Co., John M. Culp, vice president, Washington, D. C. ; 
Randnll Clifton, assistant freight traffic manager, Washington, D. C. ; Charles 
E. Bell, assistant general freight agent, Atlanta, Ga. ; George K. Caldwell, 
assistant general freight agent, Atlanta, Ga.; C. L. Candler, general agent, 
Norfolk, Va. ; and L. L. McCleskey, assistant general freight agent, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Railway in Mississippi, J. L. Cox, assistant general freight agent, 
Columbus, Miss. 

Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad, M. V. Mahoney, general freight agent, 
Dublin, Ga. 

Also present: A. P. Coles, vice president and cashier, Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ERRATUM. 



Refer to list of parties attending mass meeting at Piedmont Hotel, Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1913, and note that through error the name of Mr. Charles Hender- 
son, of the Railroad Commission of Alabama, Montgomery* Ala., was omitted. 

E. H. Hinton, Chairman. 



Southeastern Cotton Buyers' Association (Inc.), 

Atlanta, Ga., June 7, 1918. 
To all cotton exporters: 

Referring to the mass meeting of railroads, cotton exporters, and cotton 
compressors, held at Atlanta on the 4th instant to consider the very drastic 
rules promulgated by the maritime associations: 

The railroads stated that there were only two things they could do — either 
discontinue the issuance of through foreign bills -of lading or else note on such 
bills of lading all of the exceptions named by the maritime associations. The 
through foreign bill of lading is a necessity, especially to the interior cotton 
exporter, and the cotton movement could not be financed except on through 
export bills of lading. 

Exporters fear that with bills of lading covered with exceptions such docu- 
ments would be either not negotiable or, if negotiable, would be penalized in 
the price secured for the foreign exchange, and would also affect their country 
damage insurance. 

The maritime associations have stated that these rules are final and will be 
adhered to to the letter. Another meeting, however, has been arranged at 
Birmingham on the 18th instant between committees representing railroads, 
cotton exporters, foreign-exchange bankers, compressors, and the maritime 
associations, with a view to securing a modification or a postponement of these 
rules. 

In view of the stringency of these maritime rules and the utter imprac- 
ticability of working under them, what do you think of the desirability of 
cotton exporters organizing a cotton-shipping company to charter steamers and 
transport cotton under rules and conditions more reasonable than those pro- 
mulgated by the maritime associations? 

Would you be willing to take stock and pledge shipments to such a company, 
organized and operated by the cotton exporters of the South? 

Kindly reply as soon as possible. A similar letter is being mailed to prac- 
tically all exporters in the South. 

Yours, truly, C. B. Howard, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 



Savannah Cotton Exchange, 
Savannah, Ga., March 19, 1913. 
To farmers and ginners: 

We beg to call to your attention the fact that during the present season 
1912-13 cotton bales not compressed to the density of 22$ pounds per cubic foot 
were penalized by the steamship lines out of Savannah 30 cents per bale. At a 
conference of steamship lines held at New Orleans on March 3 and 4, 1913, 
it was agreed that the penalty for next season on such bales would be $1 per 
bale. 

Part of this complaint of lack of density is due to inferior compressing, but a 
large percentage of such bales are of such dimensions that it is absolutely 
impossible for any compress to put them within the required 22$ pounds density. 
This is due to the gin boxes being too large, some running as large as 32 by 72 
inches, and no matter how much the bale is flattened by compression its length 
and breadth are such that its density can never be brought to 22$ pounds per 
cubic foot. 

In Texas the State law standardizes the gin boxes, and at the meeting of 
steamship lines above referred to a standard gin box of 27 by 54 inches was 
adopted. 

Freight rates are based on bales from gin boxes 27 by 54 and 22$ pounds 
density, and any bale not coming up to this standard will be penalized $1 per 
bale. This will discriminate against cotton bales coming from gin boxes of 
large and irregular sizes and such bnles as do not come up to the standard, 
and the farmer whose gin produces such a bale will finally be the loser. 
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The Savannah Cotton Exchange considers itself in duty bound to inform 
farmers and ginners of these conditions and urge upon them the necessity for 
a standard size of gin box, viz, 27 by 54 inches, the accepted size. We there- 
fore strongly recommend that if your gin box is not of the above standard, 27 
by 54, that you have it standardized before the next crop is put on the market. 
In making this recommendation we feel we are only anticipating the demands 
the Government will make sooner or later for a standard bale of cotton both 
as regards size and covering. 

The Savannah Cotton Exchange will deem it a favor if you will reply to this 
letter, giving the size of your gin box, and if not 27 by 54, please advise if you 
will change it before the coming season. 
Your reply will oblige, 

Yours, very truly, Paul T. Haskell, Jr., 

President Savannah Cotton Exchange. 
J. J. Gaudby, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 

[Resolutions adopted by the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship Conference Mar. 3 and 

4, 1913.] 

New Orleans, La., March 4, 1918. 

Whereas the special clause agreed upon between the various interests repre- 
sented at the conference held in New York in July last has not prevented the 
presentations of serious claims to shipowners in Europe for damage not done 
whilst the cotton was in custody of the vessel : Be it 

Resolved, That, effective on and after July 1, 1913, no dock receipt, mate's 
receipt, master's or agent's receipt, or bill of lading will be issued without 
describing the actual condition of the bales of cotton when received by the 
ocean carrier. 

The following clauses were adopted as to the description of cotton: (1) Not 
thoroughly covered; (2) covering not sufficient to retain marks; (3) more or 
less wet; (4) more or less stained; (5) more or less soiled. 

When wet bales have been delivered to the steamer and at the shipper's 
request permitted to dry out before receipt is given, that the receipt be given, 
" Bales have been wet and dried." 

MARKS. 

Bales to be well marked or branded, so that the marks can be read without 
any question of a doubt; bales to be marked with a good quality of ink that 
will not fade, wash, or rub away; marks to be placed between the bands, so 
that no part of the mark will be covered by the bands; no other mark to be 
allowed upon the bale except the head brand (if any) and the mark under 
which the bale is moving for export. All other marks to be thoroughly ob- 
literated, so that no part of any old mark will appear, except upon round bales 
the gin mark will be allowed to remain, as this mark is very essential to the 
shipper and in no way will affect the mark under which the bale is being ex- 
ported. When the quality of bagging is insufficient to carry the marks plainly 
to destination, a patch of good bagging or cloth, bearing the mark, shall be put 
on the bale under the bands. This shall be considered durable and legibly 
marked. 

Freight engagements will hereafter be made with the following clause : 

" The standard bale- gin box, 27 by 54 inches, is the basis of this freight 
engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 22$ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"Any bale that does not show this density, if not re-pressed to the required 
density, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

" Bales of larger measurement that can not be pressed to a minimum density 
of 22$ pounds per cubic foot shipside shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale." 

Whereas the American bale of cotton has for generations past been universally 
condemned as the most shameful evidence of wasteful and inefficient com- 
mercialism beer use of the utter lack of protection given to a very valuable 
product by unsuitable, flimsy, and insufficient covering; and 

Whereas the Government experts have figured the loss resulting from the 
present system as high as $50,000,000 per annum : Be it 

Resolved, That this conference of ship agents representing the North and 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports of this country hereby calls upon the cotton- 
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carrying railroads and other interests to take prompt steps to do their part in 
cooperation with steamship interests to end the present shameful methods of 
handling this the second greatest crop in the United States. 

[Report of chairman of executive committee to date.] 

New Orleans, La., June 2, 1918. 

As Mr. Sanders, chairman of the executive committee, has sailed for Europe, 
and will be away this summer, his duties have fallen upon my shoulders to 
carry on, and I now beg to report, that since the meeting of the conference on 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th of March, meetings have been held ^at Dallas, Tex., on May 
11, Memphis, Tenn., and New York City on May 15, and Hot Springs, Va., on 
May 21. 

At the Dallas meeting the exporters, railroads, compressors, and steamship 
interests agreed and adopted the following resolutions. 

The following regarding standard size of gin box was adopted in lieu of that 
shown in the resolution of the South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference 
above quoted, the representatives of the steamship companies advising that 
they concurred for account of their own lines and would endeavor to have the 
resolutions of the steamship conference modified accordingly. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the standard size of gin box 
is to be 27 by 54 inches, and that an extra charge of $1 per bale on cotton and 
cotton linters shall be made for ocean freight on all bales in boxes of greater 
length or width than this size. 

Resolved further, That in order to eliminate gin boxes of larger size than 27 
by 54 inches, the conference recommends that the railroads in their tariffs and 
agreements with compressors provide that the charge for compressing any bale 
larger than above dimensions shall be $1 over the regular price. 

Following a very general discussion on the part of the steamship companies, 
compress companies, shippers, and railroads present, a resolution prevailed that 
a subcommittee of four representatives from each of these several interests be 
appointed to prepare a report on this subject and submit the same to the general 
conference for adoption. The report of the subcommittee was as follows : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that improvement in the char- 
acter of the bale of cotton or cotton linters to conform, to the requirements of 
the steamship companies, as above recited, can best be attained by a greater 
amount of cooperation as between the cotton grower, buyer and shipper, the 
compress company and the carrier, that as a step toward greater cooperation, 
it is recommended, that the existing contracts as between the carriers and the 
compress companies be amended or new written contracts executed, containing 
an agreement upon the part of the compress companies, substantially as 
follows : 

No. 1. That no receipts or clearances shall be given by the compress com- 
panies as a basis for the issuance of bills of lading, except for cotton or 
cotton linters actually in their possession for shipment; that such receipts or 
clearances shall show the actual condition of such cotton or cotton linters and 
shall indicate whether any of the following conditions are present : 

(1) Not thoroughly covered. 

(2) Covering insufficient to retain marks. 

(3) More or less wet. 

(4) More or less stained. 

(5) More or less soiled. 

Notations to be made on the through export bills of lading corresponding to 
the notations on such compress receipts or clearances. A clean bill of lading 
will only be issued against clean clearances. 

No. 2. That each bale covered by such receipts or clearances shall be com- 
pressed to a density of not less than 22i pounds per cubic foot, and that receipts 
shall show any bales that can not be so compressed. 

No. 3. That such receipts or clearances shall show the number of bands on 
each bale. 

No. 4, Such contracts to provide that the compress company will not issue 
clean clearances for account of any shipper with whom they have not made 
satisfactory arrangements for reconditioning the cotton, in the event on its joint 
inspection prior to loading such cotton is found not to conform to the clearance 
originally issued. Such contracts to further contain a provision for the employ- 
ment of joint inspectors to inspect the condition of the cotton at the time it 
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is compressed or loaded, for the purpose of determining the true condition of 
the cotton, and keep records for use in connection with any claims that may be 
subsequently filed. Such contracts to further provide that the compress com- 
pany will reimburse the railroad companies for any damage occurring between 
the date of its clearance and such loading and inspection, and which damage has 
not been removed by the reconditioning. 

The above report was adopted as the sense of the meeting, there being but a 
few dissenting voices. 

The following was also recommended by the subcommittee for consideration 
and adopted by the general conference. 

Recommended, that any cotton, for which clean through bills of lading have 
been issued, shall not be loaded by the compress company in railroad cars until 
such cottom as may have been damaged in the interim has been reconditioned to 
comply with the through bill of lading issued. 

Further recommended, that if, for any cause, it should be found necessary 
to load upon the cars cotton which has been damaged while waiting shipment, 
and after the signing of the clean through bill of lading, it is hereby recom- 
mended that the railroad interested furnish in confidence a copy of all such 
exceptions. 

The Memphis meeting was called by the Mississippi Valley Compressors* 
Association. In addition to the members of this association there were present 
representatives of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange and South Atlantic & 
Gulf Steamship Conference, and a number of railroad representatives. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Mississippi Valley Compres- 
sors' Association: 

Whereas the Mississippi Compress Association has considered most care- 
fully the requirements of the various steamship lines; and 

Whereas we recognize that cotton is poorly handled and are willing to aid in 
every way that we can to correct this evil and realize that some changes are 
necessary in the matter of handling; and 

Whereas we recognize that we are simply compressors of cotton and have no 
control over some of the matters complained of, such as the size of the bales 
tendered us for compression, or their covering and* condition, etc., 

That we recommend and favor a standard bale of approximately 500 pounds 
weight, packed in a gin -press box 27 by 54 inches. 

Resolved, That we will, for a consideration or fee of 5 cents per bale, to be 
paid by the carrier, agree to legibly and durably mark all cotton tendered us for 
compression. 

Resolved, That where contracts are entered into between the compress com- 
pany and the carrier we will make the usual bond and execute a modified con- 
tract with the carrier, but that we require and demand that the carrier have 
all cotton counted and inspected at the time of loading, and that the compress 
company will be relieved of further liability after loading. 

The meeting in New York City was composed of representatives of the South 
Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference and the trans-Atlantic lines between 
Norfolk and Montreal, inclusive, and of the coastwise steamship lines. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas the regulations governing the receipt and issuance of documents for 
export cotton which have been adopted by the South Atlantic & Gulf Steam- 
ship Conference are reasonable, necessary, and in compliance with the law as 
embodied in the Harter Act; and 

Whereas the South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference has organized an 
inspection service at the southern cotton ports : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the North Atlantic lines hereby accept the invitation of the 

South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference to join their cotton inspection 

service and adopt their rules and regulations. 

Representatives of the coastwise lines stated that they were in full sympathy 

with this resolution, but did not wish to commit themselves until after consulta- 
tion with their rail connections. 

Uniform contract. — General discussion on this subject took place, and it was 

the opinion that uniformity in cotton freight contracts at all ports is a necessity. 

and in order to provide for a proper contract it was, on motion, unanimously— 
Resolved, That a committee consisting of Mr. Robert Ramsay, Mr. O. R. 

Cauchois, and Mr. A. Fetterolf be appointed to draw up a uniform contract, in 

consultation with other ports and connections, and submit it to all lines for 
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their approval, committee being instructed to embody therein the three follow- 
ing clauses: 

" 1. The standard bale gin box of 27 by 54 inches is the basis of this freight 
engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a* minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 22$ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"2. Any bale from gin box of dimensions not greater than 27 by 54 inches 
that does not show density, if not recompressed to the required density, shall 
pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

"3. Any bale from gin box of greater length or width than 27 by 54 inches 
shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale." 

The meeting at Hot Springs, Va., consisted of railroad representatives with 
those of the South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference. This conference 
was primarily called for the purpose of discussing a demurrage agreement from 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports between the railroad and steamship lines on 
ihrough bills of lading; but the representatives of the South Atlantic & Gulf 
Steamship Conference could not see their way to agree to the proposition of the 
railroads. 

The matter of handling cotton was then taken up, and the railroads were 
advised of the action of the North Atlantic and coastwise lines and informed 
that uniform practices from Montreal to the Rio Grande would be enforced 
at all ports on trans-Atlantic cotton and that all contracts for room on cotton 
would be specifically based upon uniform rules and conditions. 

No definite action was taken by the railroads, but as the result of these 
various meetings referred to the railroads now fully understand the condition 
under which cotton will be handled during the coming season. 

I beg to draw the attention of the members to the following resolutions 
adopted at the South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference, held at New Or- 
leans on March 3, 4, and 5, reading as follows : 

Resolved, That the following clause shall be incorporated in all freight con- 
tracts for cotton and cotton linters: 

"The standard bale gin box of 24 by 54 inches is the basis of this freight 
engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum density on 
delivery to the steamer of 22$ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

"Any bale that does not show this density, if not pressed to the required 
density, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

" Bales of larger measurements that can not be pressed to a minimum 
density of 22$ pounds per cubic foot shipside shall pay an extra freight of $1 
per bale." 

Resolved, That it be optional with the various ports to give the shipper the 
privilege of recompressing within 24 hours. 

Resolved, That the room covered by this freight contract shall not be relet 
without the consent of the steamship agent. That contracts bear a clause to 
this effect 

Resolved, That the understanding be that freight contracts calling for a 
specific quantity mean that quantity, and no discretionary percentage at the 
option of the shipper unless so stated in the contract. 

Owing to the changes interjected at the Dallas conference in reference to the 
standard size bale, the executive committee have decided to amend the necessary 
clause to read as follows: 

" First. The standard bale gin box of 27 by 54 inches is the basis of this 
freight engagement, and cotton and cotton linters must be of a minimum 
density on delivery to the steamer of 22$ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. 

" Second. Any bale from gin boxes of dimensions not greater than 27 by 54 
that does not show density, if not recompressed to required density, shall pay 
an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

" Third. Any bale from gin boxes of greater length or width than 27 by 54 
shall pay an extra freight of $1 per bale." 

I therefore beg to advise you that it will be necessary that all contracts for 
freight room on cotton from all ports must contain the above clauses as amended, 
and I trust you will immediately arrange your contracts to conform to same. 
You will readily understand the importance of these clauses in contracts for 
both practical and legal purposes. 

I beg also to draw your attention to another point. The date of July 1 was 
fixed as the date for enforcement of the new rules, as Texas cotton commences 
to move in July, but it has been agreed that except for Texas cotton the new 
rules are to commence and apply from September 1. 
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I beg to advise that the chief inspector will commence his rounds for the 
coming season, starting in Galveston early in August. In the meantime I have 
tendered his services to the North Atlantic lines to assist and advise them in 
establishing their inspection service. 

In conclusion I urge upon each port to follow the plan already adopted at 
Galveston and issue circulars to all the shippers, railroads, and others in their 
section, advising conditions under which cotton will be received and handled, 
as it will enable all concerned to know just what to expect. 

It is interesting to note among the educational work now under way to urge 
reform of the American bale, the following : 

The Galveston Cotton Exchange indorses the circular issued by their mari- 
time branch. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has issued several circulars 
going to seven or eight thousand ginners and farmers, and we understand will 
shortly follow this up by another circular. I understand that the Savannah 
Cotton Exchange is also doing the same. The New Orleans Local Freight 
Agents' Association have taken up the matter of educating all of their local 
agents through the cotton territory as to the work that is going on. If carried 
out as proposed this work of the Local Freight Agents' Association will be very 
effective. 

Respectfully submitted. ^ M p jj oss 

Chairman South Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference. 



Savannah Maritime Association, 

Savannah, Ga., April 1, 1913. 
To the cotton shipping interests: 

I beg to inclose herewith copies of resolutions adopted at the conference of 
the ship agents held in the city of New Orleans, La., on March 3 and 4, also 
copies of resolutions adopted at the general conference, representing cotton 
interests, held in the city of New Orleans, La., on March 5. 

The resolutions of the ship agents were adopted unanimously, and the attend- 
ance of the conference represented practically all ports on the Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboard of the United States interested in the foreign export of cotton, 
and I am requested to notify you that the resolutions as adopted will be strictly 
followed by the shipping interests. 

As there can be no question in regard to the urgent necessity for a radical 
reform in the method of bailing, covering, and marking cotton, we look for your 
earnest support and hearty cooperation in this matter. 

Very truly, E. A. Abmand, Secretary. 

Report showing total number bales cotton and cotton linters condemned and 
inspected at all ports from Sept. 1, 1912, to May 1, 1918. 



Ports. 



Marks. 



Galveston 

Texas City.,. 
New Orleans. 

Savannah 

Brunswick... 
Port Arthur. 

Mobile 

Charleston . . . 



148,860 

5,215 

247,535 

71, 134 

50,779 

51,012 

2,840 

2,043 



Total. 



579,418 



Insufficient 
density. 



10,684 

336 

15,582 

16,410 

257 

67 

4,443 

191 



Country 
damage. 



146,571 
20,381 
13, 106 
21.276 
10,168 
5,601 
1,585 



47,934 



218,688 



Spider 
bands. 



117, 106 

23,418 

4.254 

796 



3,608 



149, 182 



Insufficient 
bands. 



19,994 

50 

374 

31,212 



170 



51.800 



Total con- 
demned. 



443,179 

49,400 

280,851 

140,828 

61,204 

60,458 

8,868 

2,234 



1,047,022 



Total bales inspected. 

Galveston 2,912, 549 

Texas City 622, 790 

New Orleans 1, id, 080 

Savannah 756, 088 

Brunswick 207, 788 

Port Arthur 136, 899 

Mobile 134, 261 

Charleston 152, 167 



Total 6, 083, 622 
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All foreign, direct, cotton inspected but not coastwise, either domestic or 
foreign. 

Country damage includes: Wet, rusty, oily, greasy, cement stained, muddy, 
mildew, brickdust, rusty bands, tar, soiled, ink stains, and other damage. 
Respectfully submitted. 

South At antic & Gulf Cotton Inspection Bureau, 
B. D. Raines, Chief Inspector. 
May 1, 1913. 

The Chairman. I will ask the stenographer to put in the record 
next a letter from the president of the Savannah Cotton Exchange, 
explanatory of the paper last put in evidence. 

(The letter referred to by the chairman follows:) 

New York, June 23, 1913. 
Hon. W. C. Adam son, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir : Your favor of the 18th instant has been forwarded to me here. 

In reply I beg to say that it is rather difficult to give any clear synopsis of 
the various points brought out in the different circulars and resolutions which 
I have already forwarded to you. 

However, I might add that the entire cotton trade, not only of the Atlantic 
coast, but of the Gulf, have taken up very vigorously the question of a better 
bale. By referring to the resolutions adopted at New Orleans, as well as at 
Memphis and Dallas, you will see exactly what they propose to do next season. 

One of the principal points which the transportation companies and the ship- 
pers jointly have agreed to insist upon is that cotton (1) not thoroughly covered, 
(2) covering insufficient to retain marks, (3) more or less wet, (4) more or less 
stained, (5) more or less soiled will be rejected by the transportation companies 
and will have to be placed in proper condition before being received, as the 
said companies will not issue bills of lading unless they are claused as men- 
tioned. 

I can not but think the resolutions adopted by the various cotton associations 
and transportation companies cover practically every point that can be brought 
out at the moment. Certainly the trade generally is very much in earnest and 
will make every effort to have the cotton crop hereafter transported and baled 
in a more satisfactory manner than has been possible in the past. 
Very truly, yours, 

Paul T. Haskell, Jr., 
President Savannah Cott-on Exchange. 

The Chairman. I will ask the stenographer to put in evidence a 
letter from Mr. Harvie Jordan, who has long been interested in the 
subject. 

(The letter referred to by the chairman follows:) 

On Board the Steamship " Saxonia," 

May 8, 1913. 
Hon. W. C. Adam son, 

Chairman Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Judge: You have requested me to furnish an outline of a system of 
■•baling and handling the American cotton crop upon which a basis may be found 
for action by Federal statute which would be practical and which would secure 
an economic system which would meet the present urgent demands of growers 
and handlers in the commercial distribution of the crop from the ginnery to 
points of final destination for consumption. 

In order that you may have a thorough understanding of the situation and 
be able to deal wisely with the proper solution of this matter, I deem it neces- 
sary to present the whole subject to your attention somewhat in detail, drawing 
comparisons between the present antiquated methods of baling and handling 
the crop and the more modern, economic systems which are being now intro- 
duced. 

It is a well-established fact by all students of the cotton staple, so far as the 
baling is concerned, that any system which provides for the rehandling of the 
bales after they leave the ginnery, for compression, to secure density, for trans- 
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portation purposes, etc., will destroy the economic costs in proper distribution 
for commercial purposes. This is due to the extra cost of assembling cotton 
bales from local points to concentration points for recompression by large com- 
press machinery — the rapidity with which the bales are handled through the 
compresses (averaging from 60 to 100 bales per hour), the sudden enormous 
pressure of 1,800 tons, to secure density, which often injures the fiber, flattens 
the bales into an unsightly package, and inability to properly cover the lint and 
prepare it for first-class shipment by rail or water. Under this system freight 
rates by land in the handling of cotton is enormously excessive as compared 
with rates on solid carloads of flour, meat, corn, wheat, or hay. For instance, 
the rates on car loadings of flour, wheat, corn, and hay from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah are 10 cents per hundred, while the rates of carloads of cotton bales from 
Atlanta to Savannah are 40 cents per hundred, an excess of 400 per cent, and 
this is a fair comparison throughout all the cotton States. 

This tremendous difference must be due only to the fact that in assembling 
cotton from local points for concentration and recompression purposes only 25 
ordinary plantation or flat bales (12,500 pounds) are loaded into freight cars, 
about one-fourth their carrying capacity. The roads must then deliver this 
cotton into the sidings of the large compress plants, where it is unloaded, re- 
compressed, and then again loaded with an average of 50 bales (25,000 pounds) 
to the car, and then transported to the ports or other points for final destina- 
tion. The handling and rehandling by the railways, involving delays, and 
small tonnage per car loading, involving a multiplicity of cars, engines, equip- 
ment, etc., in the transaction, which are necessarily expensive, and consequently 
the rates are comparatively high. The ordinary plantation bale has a density 
per cubic foot of 32$ pounds and after recompression a density of 22$ pounds per 
cubic foot, the minimum requirement of land and ocean carriers. Against €he 
system as above referred to for securing density for transportation purposes 
there is now developed in the South a practical system of square-bale gin com- 
pression, which completes the preparation of the bales at the ginnery for all 
transportation purposes, giving a density of 30 pounds per cubic foot and 
enabling car loadings from 75 to 100 bales in freight cars at initial points of 
loading, thereby giving full tonnage based upon the carrying capacity of the 
car. The cotton when so loaded is ready for immediate and direct transporta- 
tion to the ports of final destination at a minimum cost of time, rolling stock, 
and equipment to the carriers. In other words, a freight car with a carrying 
capacity of 50,000 pounds loaded with 100 bales of gin-compressed cotton will - 
perform the same service as 6 box cars which must now be pressed into service 
for handling 100 bales of ordinary plantation bales from local points of origin 
through the large compress plants to the ports or points of final destination at 
distant American cotton mills. In this connection I wish to specifically call 
your attention to Special Agents Series, No. 58, Department of Commerce and 
Labor, page 23, under beading " Fstimates from railroad men " ; also on page 23. 
same bulletin, under heading " Benefits to transportation companies " ; and also 
on page 22, same bulletin, under heading " Condition of American cotton in 
Liverpool." I also invite your attention to pages 19, 20, and 21, same bulletin, 
as well as to a perusal of the first eight pages of said bulletin. A reading of this 
bulletin (Series 58), together with copies of resolutions passed by spinners and 
cotton growers' organizations and the significant action of the South Atlantic 
and Gulf port steamship companies on March 4, 1913, copies of all of which I 
have ordered mailed to you under separate cover, will give you a very full and 
comprehensive idea of the general demand for gin compression and its many 
economic advantages. 

Now, as to the manner in which the tare on the present methods of baling 
our cotton is regulated. Under the arbitrary ruling of the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange, and which is rigidly applied to all cotton exported from the United 
States, there is a deduction made by the buyers in fixing the American price to 
the cotton growers of 6 per cent of the gross weight of each bale for tare, or 
covering, which, on an average, amounts to 30 pounds per bale. The farmers, 
as a rule, use 6 yards of jute bagging and 6 iron ties, aggregating on an average 
of from 18 to 22 pounds per bale. It must be clear to you, therefore, that the 
buyers, if they wish to take advantage of the growers, can secure for them- 
selves in the purchase of each bale for export from 8 to 12 pounds of lint cotton, 
for which they pay nothing. Sometimes this difference in tare is paid to the 
farmer by the allowance of a small premium over the market, but in many 
instances the buyers doubtless utilize this advantage to their own selfish inter- 
ests. Now, when these plantation bales are assembled at the large compress 
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plants for recompression and export the buyers order additional bagging and 
ties put on each bale so as to bring the allowance of tare up to its full maxi- 
mum requirement of 6 per cent of the gross weight. Every large compress 
plant keeps on hand large quantities of second-hand cheap bagging and ties for 
this purpose, and the system is known as " patching." If the cotton is to be 
delivered in New York on contract the tare allowance is 28 pounds; if nt New 
England points, 24 to 26 pounds ; and if to southern mills, 22 to 24 pounds. So 
you see the wide differences in tare allowances and the unfair disadvantage at 
which the growers are placed. With gin-compressed cotton the tare is abso- 
lutely uniform, no matter what the bale weighs, and the cotton so baled is 
bought from the farmers by actual net weight, just as is all cotton sold to 
spinners by actual net weight. Congress should in some way encourage the 
adoption of gin compresses in the ginneries of the South, just as the various 
departments of the Federal Government are now doing in published bulletins on 
the subject of baling, handling, and marketing the crop. This can be done by 
legislation which will encourage and force the adoption of methods in baling 
which will bring about these reforms. Until these new systems are adopted, 
however — and it will require several years to equip all gin plants with gin com- 
presses — you are faced with the problem of enacting laws which will force 
better and more economic reforms in the baling of the crop under existing 
systems. About the only improvement which I see can be made is to enact a 
law which will regulate the tare upon a fair and uniform basis to the growers 
and not allow ginners to use bagging of different weights; also to require all 
cotton when delivered to markets or commerce to be properly warehoused or 
stored under good shedding and protected from the damaging effects of ex- 
posure, whether in the hands of cotton factors, public warehouses, large com- 
press plants, or railway platforms. If we are losing annually an average of $2 
per bale for so-called country damage, amounting in the aggregate to $30000,000 
on a crop of 15,000,000 bales, clearly our present careless system of handling 
the crop in transit from the ginnery to the spinner needs drastic legislation. 

By authority of Congress the United States Department of Agriculture has 
adopted a standard of cotton grades, but as this law has never been compulsory 
on the cotton exchanges and cotton firms, but little attention has been paid to 
these standards. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange I will say, however, has 
adopted the United States Government standard voluntarily. 

This law should, if possible be so amended as to make it compulsory in the 
purchase of all cotton from farmers intended for interstate or international 
shipment. 

The question of uniform tare and the enforcement of the net-weight contract, 
the regulation of patching on bagging and ties and the matter of density at 
the large compress plants, the complete covering of bales, both at ginnery and 
at large compress plants, and the more careful protection of the cotton in 
storage and in transit are all matters of great importance when you undertake 
to institute economic reforms in the regulation by law of a better system of 
baling, marketing, and handling the crop. I have thrown out these few sug- 
gestions for your consideration. There are many others which can and will be 
developed in the course of the investigation before your committee. 

I will return from Europe the latter part of July and will be pleased to appear 
before your committee at such time as you may request my presence and evi- 
dence upon this important matter. 

With personal regards and best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, 

Habvie Jobdan. 

The Chairman. The only bills before the committee at present 
that can be properly considered as a basis for this investigation are 
H. K. 5147, 5148, 6147, and 6148. 

I will say that while these bills constitute a basis x>f the inquiry, 
it is not inappropriate, the subject being broached, that we discuss 
the entire subject and anything connected with it, because we are 
at liberty to amend these bills or to introduce and report new ones 
if we find it necessary. 

We have with us this morning two or three gentlemen who I think 
know a good deal about the subject, two gentlemen from the Division 
of Markets, a new division from which we hope great things in the 
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future, and if they can enlighten us any in the investigation and 
can show us how, by proper legislation, we can help them in their 
work, we shall be glad. 

We have also with us Mr. Kimbrough, of Georgia, a member of 
the Georgia Legislature, who has been engaged in producing, gin- 
ning, and selling cotton, and who has been connected with all the 
agricultural societies of the country for the last 50 years. I think 
he knows as much about the subject as anyone, and I wish he would 
tell us all he knows on the subject of cotton, in any of its phases, 
after it is ginned ; we know how to raise it. 

STATEMENT OF HON. T. H. KIMBROUGH, OF CATAULA, GA. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I hope I will be pardoned if I present this question altogether from 
an agricultural standpoint. I do not know anything else. I know 
when the shoes pinch my feet, and I can generally tell which foot 
is being pinched the hardest, and from experience 1 have found that 
the only remedy is to stretch the shoe or trim the foot. If you will 
allow me to take my own plan of presenting this matter, I will 
first call your attention and give a brief history of this " tare " ques- 
tion. About 20 years ago, as well as I recollect, it was necessary for 
the farmers of the cotton belt to make a fight against the jute bagging 
combine of America, and in this fight, as the presiding officer of the 
Georgia State Grange, I was requested by the executive committee 
to correspond with the exchanges both of Europe and America. 1 
learned a great deal from this correspondence, and the information 
obtained was simply this, that " there is 6 per cent tare charged 
against every American bale of cotton." That being the case, it 
would be a suicidal policy on the part of the producer if he did not 
put on the 6 per cent " tare." Also it was suggested that with less 
than 9 yards of good bagging the cotton would not be protected in 
transit, and would not reach its destination in good shape. 

When the question presented itself to my mind I was anxious to 
know by what authority 6 per cent tare had been adopted. I could 
not find out from any of the exchanges. It had been adopted long 
before, and I did find out that when it was adopted the cotton bales 
of America averaged about 400 pounds, that the bale was covered 
with heavy India bagging, and it was bound up with a very heavy 
strong, grass rope, taking about 84 feet to the bale. At that time this 
tare was approximately right — there is no dispute about that — and 
was no injustice to anyone. Then the rope was dispensed with and 
ties were adopted, and at the time they were adopted — and I hope 
the committee will note this as it has a bearing on the question 

Mr. Rayburn. What time was that? 

Mr. Kimbrough. That was about 1870. At the time these iron 
ties were adopted they weighed 12 pounds to the bale and we were 
still using the heavy bagging, but since that time the weight of the 
bagging and ties has been reduced. During all of the time after 
that — this is a very important point with us — as long as the bagging 
and ties were high or the bagging cost approximately as much as the 
cotton, the exporters and the exchanges urged and demanded that we 
cover the bale up entirely so as to protect it from the accumulation 
of trash and dirt and secure its arrival at destination in good shape. 
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They demanded that. It was only 10 or 12 years ago, as you remem- 
ber, that the bagging and ties were approximately much cheaper and 
cotton began to gradually advance. 

As soon as that was the case the exporter set about to make for 
himself, and he demanded that we use only 6 yards of bagging and 
six ties, which weigh, on an average, from 18 to 20 pounds; yet the 
tare of 6 per cent was still charged against our cotton. We would not 
submit to it. He then instructed his buyers throughout the country, 
in every instance where more than 6 yards of bagging or six ties were 
used, to dock us 50 cents a bale. I resisted it and told them that if 
they docked my cotton, I would present the matter to the grand jury. 
Well, that did not work to suit them, and so the next year they levied 
a penalty of $1 a bale. As long as we had the protection of the marine 
law of the United States we felt safe; we had help. But to carry 
out this policy they secured a change, not in the marine law — there 
has been no change in that law at all that I have been able to find — 
but they did succeed in securing a change in the construction of the 
marine law and then simply proposed to dock us $1 for every bale 
that had over 20 pounds of bagging and ties, and at the same time 
they were deducting in the price 30 pounds. That all shows the way 
this thing has been running for years. When it was to my interest 
to put on the bagging and ties they would not let me do it, and when 
it was not to my interest they demanded that I should do it. 

Now, I see it is claimed that this arbitrary tare of 6 per cent put 
upon the American cotton under entirely different circumstances did 
not affect the producer's interest. I claim, sir, that it not only affects 
the producer's interest, but it affects the interests of the manufacturer 
and the consumer. I made this proposition to a convention of com- 
missioners of agriculture and agricultural workers, that if they 
could find a sugar refiner or a manufacturer of sugar who would 
sell them 50 or 100 barrels of sugar and allow them to deduct for 
tare 10 pounds a barrel more than the weight of the barrel itself 
that I wanted to pay the expenses of that maivs photograph and have 
my daughter enlarge it and hang it up in the congressional com- 
mittee room here. I am willing to do it if a mill man will sell you 
a few barrels of flour — the standard is 192 pounds — and allow you 
to deduct 10 pounds more than the weight of the barrel, you will 
find another strange man. You may take cheese or tobacco or any- 
thing under the sun that is sold by the pound, and only the actual 
tare is deducted, and I do not see why cotton should not be treated 
as other commodities. I think it should receive at least as much 
respect, because it is entitled to the credit for three- fourths of the 
balance of trade that is created in favor of the United States. 

The Chairman. The whole principle is that you want pay for 
the contents and not for the container? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir ; that is it. 

Now, it is also argued by some and claimed that the American 
spinner does not deduct as much on this tare question as does the 
European. I have never been able to see it just that way. To carry 
this thing a little further and to show the extent of it, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has taken hold of the boll- weevil question. 
The loss to the cotton producers by boll weevil is estimated up to 

743—13 3 
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the present time from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000. I figure— and 
they say that figures do not lie — that since I have been at work on 
this question of " cotton tare " that the loss to the producer by it, in 
round numbers, has been $250,000,000. 

The Chairman. Then the boll weevil does not enjoy a monopoly 
of marauding on you ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir. 

I want to digress a little bit. That you are all Bible readers I 
am satisfied, and you all know that Father Xdam was a very eco- 
nomical man. 

Mr. Rayburn. In the way of clothing? 

Mr. Kimbrough. In every way. That is what history tells us. I 
make this statement: If he had posed as a financier and made only 
from $1 to $2 a day, loaned the money out, or invested it, and realized 
from 6 to 8 per cent on it, he could have provided for Mother Eve 
in the highest of style. 

The Chairman. To keep her fig leaves on straight ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir; and not only to carry her about in 
automobiles and aeroplanes, but he could have bought her a harem 
skirt or a hobble skirt or a slit skirt every month in the year and a 
merry-widow bushel-basket hat every quarter. He could have 
smoked 25-cent cigars, and made enough money by this time to buy 
this world and a part of the moon. If he had loaned it out at only at 
2 per cent, he could have bought the United States and Canada, with 
reciprocity thrown in, and just loved Mother Eve all the while. 

Mr. Willis. You do not think that would have added anything to 
the value ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I do not know. If he had gone to work on cotton 
when directed by God Almighty to go out and earn his bred by the 
sweat of his brow, and had had the boll weevil and " cotton tare " 
to contend with, he could not have afforded to give Eve more than 
one Mother Hubbard a decade, and he would have had to make his 
own shirt out of fig leaves and drink only one very near beer, and 
that on Fourth of July, smoke only one cheap cheeroot, and that on 
Christmas day. At this time he would not have been worth as much 
as the cotton speculator hopes to make out of the crop of this year. 

The General Assembly of Georgia in 1911 passed a resolution on 
this question of cotton tare, and instructed me to prepare a memorial 
to the President and the Congress of the United States on this ques- 
tion. It was done. Our consuls were put to work, and the result of 
it was that we have Special Consular Report No. 57, I believe it is, 
and a report from the Commissioner of Corporations, and not in one 
instance have I seen my position on this question refuted. 

Mr. Willis. You refer to a report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions ; which report it that ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I forget the number. 

The Chairman. Is there any part of those reports which you would 
like to incorporate in your statement? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir; I just want to call attention to them. 
These reports were very full and showed up a great deal. 

In 1912 the Georgia Legislature appointed a joint committee to go 
to work on this question of cotton and secure not only uniform baling, 
but a uniform tare for cotton. In conference with Judge Brantley 
mid with the committee, they put this work upon my shoulders, and 
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I have had to watch a great deal. I have had to work very hard, 
and I have prayed right smart. 

The Chairman. To whom did you pray? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I want to call your attention to the different con- 
ferences that have been held by these cotton interests. First to a 
convention held in New Orleans by the steamship lines, April 15, 
1912. They adopted some drastic rules. 

The Chairman. On the question of to whom did you pray, did you 
make any representations to that convention ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir. When that convention was held, even 
the cotton exchanges of America saw they were too tight, so they 
could not be complied with, and they called another convention in 
the middle of May, and they provided for a greater convention on 
July 15, 1912, in New York. 

The Chairman. Did the ginners or planters have anything to do 
with them ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Not a thing in the world. Not a producer, not 
a manufacturer, and not a consumer was invited to any of these 
conventions ; they had no voice in them. The result of the convention 
in New York was they decided it was too late to adopt the rules of 
the steamship lines that were adopted on April 15, but did adopt 
some rules, and it was too late to put them into effect. Notwith- 
standing that was a fact, you have it from the report of the president 
of the Savannah Cotton Exchange himself that under these rules, 
eyen last fall, when we of the cotton belt were trying to elect and 
did elect Judge Adamson and others to Congress, that even then 
they were penalizing every bale of cotton that did not suit them in 
appearance; they actually penalized them; he says so. 

Now, on March 3 and 4 a convention was called in New Orleans, 
which included the exporters, exchanges, steamship lines, railroads, 
compress associations, and exchanges of America, and in this in- 
stance not a manufacturer or producer was present in that conven- 
tion. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that when they adopt rules govern- 
ing the preparation and shipment of cotton to the market that the 
ginners should have a voice. 

Mr. Kimbrough. They did not. They did have one ginner — no, he 
was a compress man ; he was not a ginner. 

In these resolutions, which were adopted by all of these different 
interests in New Orleans on the 3d and 4th of March, it says : 

Be it resolved, That, effective on and after July 1, 1913, no dock receipt, 
mate's receipt, master's or agents's receipt, or bill of lading will be issued 
without describing the actual condition of the bales of cotton when received by 
the ocean carrier. 

The following clauses descriptive of bales of cotton to be used in bills of 
lading : 

1. Not thoroughly covered. . 

2. Covering insufficient to retain marks. 

3. More or less wet. 

4. More or less stained. 

5. More or less soiled. 

Resolved, That bales are to be well marked or branded so that the mark can 
be read without any question of a doubt. 

The Chairman. You do not understand that they may decline to 
accept for shipment any bale that is offered, but merely that the bill 
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of lading shall describe that it is defective in some particular, to be 
considered in a subsequent law suit? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. • I claim this, Mr. Chairman, that a bill 
of lading for 100 bales of cotton, if I had it in my pocket, under these 
rules and regulations, would be worth very little at a bank. 

The Chairman. The Harter Act permits them to incorporate in 
the bill of lading notice about the condition of the cotton, and of 
course in the case of 100 bales of cotton, if they were marked so 
as to be identified, there would not be any trouble as to which ones 
were defective. 

All those resolutions have already been incorporated in the record, 
and you just refer to such as you deem pertinent to your remarks. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

One resolution referred to the standard bale gin box 24 by 54, to 
be condensed to 22£ pounds per cubic foot for each bale. In this 
instance it says : 

Any bale that does not show this density, if not re-pressed to the required den- 
sity, shall pay an extra freight of 50 cents per bale. 

The way I understand that, Mr. Chairman, if there is a poor 
blind negro or a widow in my neighborhood, who makes only a 
thousand pounds of seed cotton and wants it put in a bale which 
weighs only 350 or 400 pounds, she has .to pay 50 cents a bale more 
than I have to pay on a heavy bale because it is not re-pressed to 
22£ pounds per cubic foot. 

The Chairman. You remember when 325 pounds was considered 
the minimum for a bale of cotton ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. Any bale which can not be re-pressed 
.to this density must pay 50 cents a bale extra. The next point is 
that bales of larger measurement than 24 by 54 must pay a penalty 
of $1 a bale. 

The Chairman. Has not that rule been changed, has it not gone 
to 27 instead of 24 ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. Just as soon as we found it out, I 
began to kick, and with the help of the manufacturers of cotton 
pressers, and appealing to the exchanges on the question, they have 
agreed generally to accept a bale 27 by 54. 

Here is a point that I want to call your attention to : 

Whereas it is understood that the Congress of the United States is contem- 
plating investigation and possible legislation, with the object of improving 
conditions; and 

Whereas this conference includes representatives of the cotton exchanges, 
buyers, exporters, compress associations, cotton ginners, railroads, and ocean 
carriers : Be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of 10 be appointed by the chairman of 
this conference to take the necessary steps to place before Congress such data 
as will assist in the following improved conditions in handling cotton — 



Here is the point they want to make 

The Chairman (interposing). I presume that is what the Savan- 
nah exchange has done in sending me that communication, perform- 
ing the duty of that committee appointed, and they have all been 
put in the record. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

1. A standard gin box of dimensions of 24 by 54 inches. 

2. A standard weight per bale of approximately 500 pounds. 
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3. A bale so covered that the cotton will be thoroughly protected against 
damage in transit when properly handled. 

4. The marking of the bale, so as to insure identification at destination. 

Then they claim — they are right, I suspect — a loss of $50,000,000 
by the use of " unsuitable, flimsy, and insufficient covering." 

There is this point, Mr. Chairman, that not since Oglethorpe 
carried in his pocket the first 50 cotton seed, and planted them in 
Savannah, has there been a stronger effort to control cotton by those 
who do not produce it. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee in a general 
way to the charges and the costs; from the time a man drives his 
wagon up to the gin until the cotton reaches the European factor 
the minimum and the actual cost per bale is about $19. I want to 
say furthermore, Mr. Chairman, that this great complaint — and they 
are justified in making the complaint of the very poor condition in 
which a great deal of the cotton is put up — but I say that these un- 
reasonable demands and hardships have caused a criminal indiffer- 
ence on the part of the producer, and as a result of this there are 
thousands of bales of cotton that reach the European factories in a 
condition that is really a disgrace to our country. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. Willis. That is the fault of the producer ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Partly; yes, sir; but I say, these unreasonable 
demands and hardships are partly responsible for it. 

Mr. Willis. In what way ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Because the producer says : " It does not make 
any difference; they will not treat me right, anyway, and I will 
put in it the cheapest and sorriest stuff, and I wili get just as much 
for my cotton." So I claim they are partly responsible. 

Now, $19 a bale results in about $250,000,000. On the question 
of tare alone the cotton belt is suffering annually about $16,500,000, 
in my own State about $3,000,000, and in my own county, which is 
only able to afford one representative, and he a little one, is suffer- 
ing from that source $30,000, and then you add to that the careless- 
ness of the producer and the poor manner in which it is put up, and 
it will aggregate a loss to my little county of $55,000. 

The Chairman. That much of it is a loss that does not go in 
profit to somebody else, is it not ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. The manufacturer gains nothing by 
it, the producer loses, and the goods are made more expensive to the 
consumer. I say that the producer can, and I believe, generally 
speaking, he is willing to meet the reasonable demands of trade 
and transportation. In speaking for them I say that we are willing 
to meet any reasonable demand, and if we can, by putting up cotton 
in better shape, save in freight and insurance we are willing to do it. 

The Chairman. Have you had any convention of ginners of the 
cotton States to see what you could do in the way of adopting a 
uniform press ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir ; because this uniform press business has 
just come up since the 3d or 4th of March, and I have just been at 
work on the lines given me specially by the Legislature of Georgia. 

The Chairman. You have made no effort to secure uniform State 
laws on the subject? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir ; we have made a failure on this. 
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The Chairman. I understand the State of Texas has standardized 
a bale of 27 by 54, 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. Coming from the- next greatest cotton-growing 
State, do you not think you could have that adopted in Georgia ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. We will have no trouble in adopting that. A law 
was adopted in 1911 forbidding any man to make any discrepancy or 
difference which would be prejudicial to the bale of cotton that car- 
ried 6 per cent tare, and a penalty was included in it ; but the exporter 
just simply told his buyers that he could not use it, so our Georgia 
law on that question did not do us any good at all. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you a few questions and then, 
perhaps, some of the other members ot the committee may want to 
do the same thing, as we want to learn all we can from you. You 
say that the American spinners do not charge for tare as the foreign 
spinners do? 

Mr. Kimbrough. That is what is claimed. 

The Chairman. They do not deduct it ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. It is claimed that they do not charge the same 
tare that the foreign spinners do, but I can not see it that way. 

The Chairman. What do they do? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, it looks to me as though they deduct the 6 
per cent tare. 

The Chairman. And do it in a different way ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. They are governed entirely by Liverpool in the 
prices they pay, or at least almost entirely. In nine cases out of ten 
they give you the Liverpool prices. Now, in the quotations that are 
sent out from Liverpool this 6 per cent tare is deducted ; it is deducted 
in the price of the cotton. Well, now, if this 6 per cent tare and all 
these other expenses on cotton to Liverpool are deducted, and the 
American spinner pays approximately the Liverpool prices for cot- 
ton, it looks to me as though they are stcting in the same way as 
regards tare. 

The Chairman. Your idea is that they pretend to pay for the gross 
weight, but at a price sufficiently reduced to make up for the tare? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rayburn. That is the system. 

The Chairman. You have told us, as the rats did, that the cat 
ought to be belled, but you have not told us how to bell the cat. What 
remedy do you propose in order to secure your rights in handling 
your cotton? We can make laws to punish everybody in this coun- 
try, but we can not punish anybody in Liverpool. We can amend 
this Harter Act if we find we can accomplish anything by it, but 
after we amend the Harter Act and compef the steamship companies 
to do certain things, we can not compel the people in Liverpool to do 
anything in the way of deducting for tare. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, I believe this: I believe it is of as much 
importance and of as much interest to the producer to have a stand- 
ard press box as it is to the shipper. 

The Chairman. That is the thing I was going to ask you about. 
I understand that the foreign spinners say that if you will put your 
bale of cotton in decent shape that they are willing to modify this 
tare rule and only deduct the actual weight of the tare. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 
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The Chairman. What percentage of the press boxes in the cotton 
belt are of the dimensions of 27 by 54 inches ? 

Mr. Kimbrouoh. I think that fully 80 per cent of the press boxes 
in the cotton belt are 27 by 54. 

The Chairman. Eighty per cent ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I think so. Now, the Continental Gin Co. and 
the Lummis Gin Co. claim that 90 per cent of them are 27 by 54, 
and they make the most of them. 

The Chairman. Describe to this committee how those press boxes 
are made and how they could be economically altered — how the other 
20 per cent of them could be economically altered, so that all could 
make standard bales. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, it would not be very much of a hardship. 
For instance, I made my press box according to the standard de- 
manded of us about 12 years ago, which was 28 by 54. Now, all in 
the world that I have got to do is to just put on a little more lumber 
on one side. 

The Chairman. Double one side? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; just on the side, and that would not be a 
great hardship. 

Mr. Willis. How about those who have a smaller box ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. That would not make any difference. They can 
more easily insure a density of 22£ pounds per cubic foot by using 
a smaller box than they can by using a bigger box, and this rule will 
not require them to use a box 27 by 54. 

Mr. Willis. And the essential thing is the required density ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much would it cost to alter.one of those old- 
fashioned boxes so as to make it 27 by 54 inches ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. As to some of them, it would cost probably $5 
or $10; but that would be an extraordinary case. A man about 6 
miles from me has a press 30 by 64, and, of course, he has got to do 
some work to bring his box down to 27 by 54. And when you get 
one of his bales of cotton on a car there is not much room for any- 
thing else, and it prohibits me from getting good rates. 

The Chairman. But he could easily reduce the size of his press 
box? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. It would not cost him much more to reenforce the 
columns of his press? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No. 

Mr. Rayburn. Is this density required in the compressed bale or 
just as the bale comes from the gin? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No ; it is after compressing. 

The Chairman. The steamship companies, of course, receive the 
bale after it has been assembled at the compress and reduced in width 
as well as thickness, and the density is very much increased. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. But there is a proposition to supply gin com- 
presses? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So as to compress the bales at the gin and prevent 
the assembling of the bales by the railroads at these railroad com- 
presses. What would be the expense of installing one of those gin 
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compresses at your gin, capable of taking care of the output of six 
or eight gins? Do you know? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, sir, it would cost me somewhere between 
$6,000 and $7,000, because I have got to increase my boiler and engine 
capacity. The press alone costs about $4,500 or $5,000, and then it 
will take $100 to put enough stuff under that press, because it weighs 
50,000 pounds. 

The Chairman. And that would have to occur at three or four 
places in every county? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you would have to do it for two-thirds of the 
ginners in the cotton belt, and, as' they could not support them, it is 
more economical to continue the present system of letting the rail- 
roads assemble the bales in the original form and compress them at 
central points? 

Mr. Kimbrough. For the present I am inclined to think it is, from 
the simple fact that if we were to adopt gin compression in the States 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
or any section of the eastern part of the cotton belt, we would have 
to make a fight,. or at least a fight will be made on us at once by 
the great railroad compresses. 

The Chairman, How much additional freight charges do the rail- 
roads put on the cotton for assembling it at the compresses before 
starting the cotton on its journey to the coast? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I presume that would average about $1 per bale. 

The Chairman. In assembling it at the compresses and getting it 
away from there, is it injured any more than it would be if you com- 
pressed it at the gin and started it from there ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is no doubt in my mind but what the staple 
would be a great deal better and bale in better shape. 

The Chairman. If compressed at the gin? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. Does it not suffer more exposure and more wear 
and tear from country damage by taking it to the compresses and 
going through that operation ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is no doubt about that. Now, as I said, 
these railroads would insist that they have vested rights and a bale of 
my cotton that I had pressed down to a density even of 28 or 30 
pounds per cubic foot they would not handle a particle cheaper than 
they would when it only showed 12 pounds per cubic foot. 

The Chairman. Why not? They could put twice as many bales 
in a car, could they not ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. That would not make any difference, because 
they want to press it themselves. 

The Chairman. They own the compresses ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is not that a violation of the commodities clause, 
Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Wilxjs. I think so. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Out in the western part of the cotton belt that 
would not be so strongly felt, because they have not so many railroad 
compresses out there. 

Mr. Rayburn. Out there the compresses are owned by local 

capital ? 
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Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; and that is the difference between the two 
sections. 

The Chairman. I think, however, they have interlocking direc- 
torates and interlocking stockholders. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, that may all be true. 

Mr. Rayburn. We mav have one man in Texas who will be the 
president of several compress companies, you know. How far apart 
are the compresses in your State ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. They are in most of the big towns. 

Mr. Reyburn. Do you have compresses in some towns of 4,000 or 
5,000? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No ; only at certain points. 

Mr. Willjs. How many do you suppose there are in the State ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is one at Atlanta, one at Macon, one at 
Columbus, Augusta, Savannah, and there are several more. 

The Chairman. Is there one at Rome ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I do not think there is; but there are several in 
south Georgia. 

Mr. Willis. Probably not to exceed 10 in the State ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Not to exceed 10. My idea, gentlemen, is just 
this : That if it were possible, and we were in shape to do ,it, gin com- 
pression would be the solution of the question. 

The Chairman. But you can not do it at once. 

Mr. Kimbrough. No ; we can not. You take my county. We have 
large streams running through it and mountains, and we have in 
that county about 15 public gins, and maybe more, and we could not 
support more than four gin compresses in the county ; it would cost 
us on an average of $6,000 or $7,000 for preparation and everything 
of the kind, and have to close up a majority of the gins now running, 
and our domestic manufacturers prefer not to have it compressed. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you about baling and sampling. 
Tell the committee something about the style of your wrapping ma- 
terial and how you wrap the bales, because many of the members of 
the committee do not understand about that. Is not a bale of cotton 
better cared for if it is securely wrapped in burlap than it is when 
wrapped in the old ragged bagging? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I think so. That is a question that has troubled 
me a great deal since the convention in New Orleans. For instance, 
they require that this cotton be marked with indelible ink. You 
might have the ink doubly indelible, and I do not believe it would 
help a bawbee on most of bagging. 

The Chairman. How are you going to mark it ? Could you put 
a metallic mark on it? 

Mr. Kimbrough. You could use a metallic tag; yes. 

The Chairman. If you use burlap as osnaburg you could mark 
it so the marks would stay ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; but with the ordinary fish-net bagging, which 
is about the only stuff we have, you can just run your fingers through 
it ; the marks will not stay on it. Then another thing I would like 
to call the attention of the committee to is that, with a mark which 
may be ever so good, you will not find very much difference in it 
by the time these fellows get through sampling it, because, you see, 
they want to sample it enough to make up the city crop of 100,000 
bales. 
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The Chairman. That is the point I am striking at. In the first 
place, I want to know about the covering and the marking, so I 
can ask you about sampling; and I want to know whether a light 
burlap, which will secure the cotton more safely and hold the marks, 
is not as cheap as the old bagging about which you speak ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. About the same thing. And then whenever we 
adopt a uniform bagging or covering — ties are pretty uniform now — 
we will have no trouble in convincing our European friends of the 
great injustice done us on the tare question. 

The Chairman. I understand — or at least it used to be so when I 
knew something about cotton — that everybody who touched that bale 
of cotton would cut slits across it in different places, so that by the 
time it was ready to start across the water there were holes in it 
nearly as wide as the bale of cotton between all the ties, the holes 
having been made by taking out a pound or two of cotton every time 
it was sampled, and I would like to know whether that practice is 
kept up. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. They raise the city crop in that way, 
and it aggregates 100,000 bales a year, worth $6,000,000. 

Mr. Wilxjs. What do you mean by that? 

The Chairman. Every cotton buyer simply keeps a stall in which 
to keep the sample cotton, and when he gets enough he puts it into 
bales. 

Mr. Raybtjrn. I think that is the most important thing in the 
whole business — the proposition of sampling. When a bale of cotton 
is brought in the first fellow who gets to it will pull out a pretty good 
piece of loose cotton, and another fellow will do the same thing, 
and in this way they make quite a hole in the bale. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. How many times is a bale of cotton sampled? 

Mr. Rayburn. That depends. 

The Chairman. Every fellow who looks at it takes a sample. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. Wny is that done? 

Mr. Kimbrough. They claim it is done to see whether there is any 
mixed cotton, rocks, or dirt in it, but the real reason in many instances 
is to make the 100,000 bales of city crop. 

The Chairman. How many ginners know enough about cotton 
grading to make a certificates 

Mr. Kimbrough. Not one out of twenty. 

The Chairman. Then I will suggest another alternative. If the 
trade could not rely on the certificates of the ginners as to the quality 
of the cotton, what is to hinder the ginners from taking two or three 
samples from each bale or as many as will be necessary in the future 
course of the bale of cotton — what is to prevent them from taking 
out the requisite number of small parcels of that cotton, wrapping 
them up, and marking them to correspond with the marks on the 
bales and letting them go ahead and represent the cotton ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Under those circumstances the man who buys 
the cotton would not see the cotton taken from the bale. 

The Chairman. I want to know, as a practical question, whether, 
when you get your bales wrapped in some sort of wrapping, either 
burlaps or osnaburg, which will hold a mark, you could not have each 
ginner in packing that bale of cotton take a fair sample of it in 
small quantities, mark the sample with the identical mark on the 
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bale of cotton and accompany the sample with a certificate that it 
is a fair sample of the bale of cotton bearing the corresponding mark, 
and that the tare is so much on the bale of cotton? 

Mr. Kimbrough. It might be done in that way. 

The Chairman. What is to hinder that being done? What is im- 
practicable about it, especially when that is done in other lines of 
trade ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. It would add somewhat to the cost of the ginning. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Kimbrough. It would not be much, or it ought not to be much. 

The Chairman. It would not cost 5 cents a bale? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No. 

The Chairman. It seems to me it would be quite a saving to the 
producers. 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is no doubt about it, if they would agree 
to accept it; but I tell you they are going to hate mighty bad to give 
up 100,000 bales of city crop. 

The Chairman. I want you to itemize that $19 which you say it 
costs between the gin and the European factory. 

Charges on cotton bale from field to factory. 

Ginning, bagging, and ties $2.50 

Average freight to compress 1.00 

Drayage to and from warehouse .35 

Storage at warehouse . 75 

Insurance . 40 

Commission to cotton factor 1. 00 

Loss by constant sampling . 50 

Careless handling 1. 00 

Commission to buyer 1.00 

Compression . 50 

Furnishing and applying patches . 50 

Freight to Liverpool 3. 00 

Liverpool dues and warehouse rent ■ . 50 

Insurance in transit . 50 

Cartage, portage, and commission . 80 

Tare, 6 per cent (30 pounds) off 3. 60 

Country damage and trash 1.00 

To factory after landing . 75 

19.65 

On average crop $260, 000, 000 

Addtional penalties provided and expected 75,000,000 

City crop (samples), 100,000 bales 6, 000, 000 

Country damage, trash, and dirt 12, 500, 000 

Loss by 6 per cent tare 16, 500, 000 

The Chairman. Then, if a factory in your neighborhood wanted to 
be real neighborly, in considering the difference between the price 
of cotton in Liverpool and the town in which it is located, it would 
deduct these expenses from the difference, would it not? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, they could chip in with us and really pay 
more for it. 

The Chairman. If they wanted to do so. 

Mr. Kimbrough. I think so. 

The Chairman. You do not know how to make them do that, do 
you? 

Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir. 
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The Chairman. If the expense of handling, transporting, and 
selling increases with the distance, does it not look as though the 
difference in price ought not to be quite so great between a distant 
point and the point of production ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. For instance, as I understand the question, it is 
simply this: Mr. Holtz or any of these cotton men who ship cotton 
from Columbus, Ga., will orfer me 12 cents a pound this morning 
for my cotton, and here comes a man right there in sight of the 
warehouse, who is running a mill, and he offers me the same price, 
but it looks to me as though he ought to give me a better price, but 
he is governed by the European price, and yet he has none of the $19 
charges to contend with. 

The Chairman. If in the opening of the season the American 
spinners commenced filling the warehouses, would not the prices go 
up and the American mills get the benefit of spinning the best cotton 
at the lowest prices and the foreign spinners get the high-priced 
cotton after the prices went up? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I understand that for the past few years the 
American spinners have spun the high-priced cotton and the foreign 
mills the cotton bought when cheapest. 

Mr. Kimbrough. My idea is this : That if we could get something 
which would require more care on the part of the gin man and re- 
quire him to do his full duty that a great deal could be saved. 

The Chairman. What can he do more than to wrap the cotton 
properly and certify as to the samples and tare on it? What else 
do you want him to do? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I will just give you an instance. If you send a 
bale of cotton to the gin this morning which has been handled care- 
lessly, which has been in a storm, been badly frost bitten, or some- 
thing of the kind, or raised on red ground, these big ginners will gin 
that cotton, and just as soon as they see that all oi the cotton has 
gone below a certain point they cut off that bale and start on my 
cotton. Well, my cotton may be as pretty as it possibly could be, 
yet the probabilities are I may be forced to lose $5 a bale. 

The Chairman. They miss the line sometimes? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; they commence on mine too quickly, and 
they get your dirty cotton on one side of the bale of cotton. 

The Chairman. I think the Georgia law would enable him to sue 
you for damages. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes ; but they do not use the care that ought to be 
used, and my idea is to force them to that point so that they will run 
the cotton out closer and not get two grades of cotton in the same 

bale. 

The Chairman. Well, would it not be better for Congress to do 
the few necessary things that Congress ought to do and not put on 
Congress the little things you ought to do yourself? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; but I just make these suggestions to you, 
and I believe, as regards the covering, that it ought to be uniform. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. Is that where this comes in, subdivision 3, "A 
bale so covered that the cotton will be thoroughly protected against 
damage in transit when properly handled "? 
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Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir ; but the trouble is that the only bagging 
that we can get new is inferior. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. It is that coarse stuff? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes ; only 44 inches wide. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. Does not that get mixed in with the cotton 
during manufacture? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir ; occasionally. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. The dirt. 

Mr. Kimbrough. The dirt will go through. But some of the manu- 
facturers claim that that coarse stuff, if the bale gets a little damp, 
will dry out through those holes much better than will a closely 
woven bagging. But, as I said, I think we ought to have a uniform 
covering, the ties and bands being uniform already, but, I say, that 
covering should be of sufficient strength and width to fully protect 
the cotton and to cover it entirely. 

The Chairman. Some of these things that you think desirable 
could be accomplished if all the cotton-growing States would pass 
identical legislation. If they will not do it — ana you say you do not 
think they will — then Congress can pass an interstate law as to all 
cotton that is intended for interstate or foreign business only. It can 
not pass any law which would affect the cotton that would be used 
inside of the States. 

Mr. Kimbrough. I understand that. 

The Chairman. The law that we would pass, whatever its provi- 
sions, would simply be another way of enforcing what you ought to 
do by a comity of States. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes ; if there was not so plagued much politics in 
our State departments. 

The Chairman. We have some of that here at times. 

Mr. Kimbrough. I did not know that, but I have found that diffi- 
culty and have met with it for the last six months — just so much poli- 
tics that you can not get a man to see his duty. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. How many States are there where you would 
have to have those laws passed? 

Mr. Kimbrough. About 12 or 14. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. How long a time would that take? 

Mr. Kimbrough. A couple of years. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. That much longer? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes. 

Mr. Willis. Provided you could get them to do it ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think before Mr. O'Shaunessy came in Mr. Kim- 
brough said that 80 per cent of all the old-fashioned presses in the 
cotton States were of the dimensions of 27 by 54 inches, and I was 
coming to this next question: If there is that great percentage of 
them already of that size and it would cost only $5 to alter the other 
20 per cent, would it produce general satisfaction if we should pass a 
law recognizing as a standard bale for interstate and foreign com- 
merce a box 27 by 54 inches? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I do not think it will create any dissatisfaction 
at all. 

The Chairman. Would it create any hardship ? 
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Mr. Kimbrough. No, sir; it will not create much hardship at all; 
but to reduce it down to 24 by 54 inches would result in considerable 
annoyance and breakage of press. 

The Chairman. It seems to me, from what the steamship compa- 
nies have said in their conventions, that if you had a standard bale 
and compressed it to the proper density and covered it with a cover- 
ing that would hold the marks that you would obviate all the other 
troubles. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And they say they would not then try to impose 
that penalty. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. What causes the greatest percentage of loss? 

Mr. Kimbrough. The use of flimsy and rotten bagging. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. As a covering? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. That is the greatest evil? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think one of the greatest evils is what they call 
the country damage, which is anything in the world that happens 
to it from the time it is baled. They throw it about and use hooks 
in it, which necessarily pull out the cotton and cause holes in the 
bale ; they stand a bale on its end or on its side, and then try to get 
it wet to make it weigh more and dry it out a little bit to make it ap- 
pear as though it had not been wet, and all of those things they call 
the country damage, and make it in one lump claim. 

Mr. Willis. That makes me wonder whether the country damage 
or the city crop is the worst evil. 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is one point that ought to be remembered, 
and that is this : That not until the exporter demanded that we not 
cover our cotton all over did they begin to penalize us ; there was no 
such complaint about country damage just as long as we tried to 
comply with the marine laws of the United States. Now, the marine 
laws of the United States required that a bale of cotton be wholly 
covered, but in order to carry their point they got a new construc- 
tion of the marine laws, and instead of it being wholly covered the 
construction now put on it is mostly covered, although there has 
been no change in the law in reference to this covering. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that this covering should not only be of sufficient 
strength, quality, and width but should wholly protect the cotton, 
and I believe there ought to be weight enough about it to cover the 
6 per cent tare, and I believe, furthermore, it should be required that 
covering be well secured at the end with good twine, and I believe 
that before you get through with this hearing you will get a sug- 
gestion from somebody who is in the habit of buying cotton that will 
give you some idea as to a better way of sampling cotton. 

The Chairman. Do you mean you want to put on some unneces- 
sary weight in the covering just to bring it up to 30 pounds to the 
bale? 

Mr. Kimbrough. We are entitled to it. 

The Chairman. How does that profit you ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. We are entitled to it because they are going to 
knock it off. 
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Mr. Willis. If you wrap it properly, will they continue to knock 
it off? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Certainly I hope not. 

Mr. Willis. I know they figure that much on the present method 
of wrapping; but if you wrap it better, do you think they will still 
continue to knock off 6 per cent for the tare ? Would it not be reduced 
to 4 per cent or 3 per cent ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. If we could have a uniform tare, we would not 
have any trouble in reducing it down to 4 per cent, or perhaps less. 

The Chairman. Here is their excuse, as I understand it : They say 
that many] bales of cotton come in to the market and they can not go 
and examine each bale minutely. They claim that a great many of 
them have that much tare, but that they can not go and differentiate 
between the different bales ; that it takes too much time and would be 
too expensive. So they find out what the maximum tare is on the 
heaviest covered bales, and they just knock off that much from all of 
them. That is the theory on which they go. 

Mr. Willis. You do not want to have it stated as your deliberate 
opinion that in your judgment they ought to so wrap cotton as to get 
at least 30 additional pounds on the bale simply because this inferior 
bale has been used ? You do not propose that your cotton producers 
shall do such a bungling and improper job in order to make up that 
weight? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes ; that is what I mean. But it does not make 
any difference how little we put on as a producer or as a ginner ; that 
does not make any particular difference at all. Whenever an exporter 
gets hold of it he sends it to the compress, and he instructs the com- 
press man to put on so much. Well, now, by the time he gets through 
adding and he does his best to cover that tare, he has put on so much 
that it is prejudicial to our interests. When he gets hold of it he 
adds to it until it makes it more difficult for us to adjust the tare; he 
overdoes the thing. 

The Chairman. He is doing what you do not want to do? He is 
putting the bale in such shape as to weigh up to the tare ? 

Mr. Rimbrocjgh. Yes: and frequently he makes it go over that. 

The Chairman. Is not that done under the pretense of patching 
the holes in the covering? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. His purpose is to get 30 pounds of weight de- 
spite these numerous samples which have been taken from the cot- 
ton. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Willis. Have you examined the bills which are before us? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Only slightly. 

Mr. Willis. Two bills by the chairman and two by Mr. Heflin, 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Only slightly. 

Mr. Willis. I am anxious to get at your concrete proposition as 
to what ought to be done to cure these evils. You say you have not 
examined the bills introduced by the chairman ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I have only slightly glanced at them, but I will 
say that for interstate and foreign shipment, in the adoption of a 
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standard bale, with a standard covering, I think it would be advis- 
able to start at the gin and have it uniform, and then have stamped 
on the bale the amount of tare that is on it, and then if we could 
do it, leave only a margin of 1 pound to the bale; give the exporter 
an opportunity to cover those sample holes if he has got to make 
them and an allowance not exceeding 1 or 2 pounds to a bale after 
it is sent to him. Then he would have a good, smooth, and soft 
place to mark his cotton on, and it would not overtare and prejudice 
the European spinner against American cotton. 

Mr. Willis. Did you say that the local mills make, in your judg- 
ment, the same charge for tare that the Liverpool buyers do? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes; the charges are not where you can see 
them, but, for instance, this morning they will give me 12 cents a 
pound for cotton to be shipped to Europe, and against that bale of 
cotton there are charges of about $19, and when I take that sample 
to a mill man the same price is offered. 

Mr. Willis. That $19 does not include freight charges? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Willis. You say it does or does not ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. It does; from the time it goes from the gin un- 
til it reaches the factory in Europe. 

The Chairman. The two bills which I have introduced were pre- 
pared by Mr. Brantley and introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress. He has been studying these questions for several years. I 
have not analyzed the bills myself, but he has agreed to submit a 
brief to the committee. He thinks some benefit can be derived by 
amending the foreign bill of lading laws, and I suspect there is 
something in it. I have not looked it up thoroughly, but he will 
give us a brief on these questions, and I suppose others will do the 
same thing before we conclude the hearings. 

Mr. Willis. I want to understand about this mill business. 
Please explain that. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Say you are going to ship cotton to-day from 
this place to Liverpool. You offer me 12 cents a pound ior my 
good middlings. Judge Adamson comes along and wants to buy 
for a mill here in this place, but he will not offer me over 12 cents 
a pound ; well now, if there are charges of $19 against that bale of 
cotton in going to Liverpool it looks to me as though Judge Adam- 
son could pay more because those charges are not made against 
him. 

Mr. Willis. Do you mean to say that American mills could afford 
to pay more for it? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WrLLis. And if they had more American mills, so as to consume 
substantially all of the cotton produced, you would undoubtedly 
get more for it ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Yes, sir ; there is no doubt of that. 

Mr. Willis. That is good doctrine. 

The Chairman. We are fixing things up so that we can have 
more mills and get more for the cotton by taking the robber tariff 
off of materials used in cotton manufacture. 
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Mr. Willis. That is the best argument I have heard in some time 
for protection. Protection would enable us to build more cotton 
mills in this country. 

Mr. O'Shaunessy. You say that you can not get any more from 
the mills here than in the Liverpool market. Now, is there any 
effort made to get more? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Well, we were just talking about prices. We 
can not put the price on cotton. We have to take what they will 
give. 

Mr. Wilus. Would that be true if we were the great manufac- 
turers of cotton instead of Liverpool, and would not the cotton pro- 
ducer get more for his cotton if we had a sufficient number "of mills 
here to manufacture it? 

The Chairman. There is no doubt of the fact that if we had been 
pursuing a more liberal policy toward cotton manufacturing and 
encouraging the building of mills instead of feeding them as an 
infant industry from a nursery bottle we would have had more cotton 
mills all over the country than we have now. Nineteen dollars differ- 
ential in expense certainly affords protection enough for any honest 
man or industry. 

Mr. Kimbrough. I want to thank the committee for this hearing, 
and I want to say to you gentlemen that in Georgia we have got 
5,000 boys who, with favorable seasons, are going to make from 50 
to 100 bushels of corn per acre this year, and if you will give us a 
little consideration on these questions we will make our section the 
garden spot of the earth. 

The Chairman. That is one good way to raise the price of cotton — 
to have those boys raise more corn. 

Mr. Willis. There is another question I would like to ask you, 
but it has no relation to this hearing : Has any actual progress been 
made in exterminating the boll weevil or staying its ravages? We 
appropriate funds for that purpose from time to time, and I have 
always voted for them and shall continue to do so. But do we get 
anywhere with it? 

Mr. Kimbrough. I am not able to say from my own knowledge, 
because we have no boll weevils in my State. I have never seen one. 

Mr. Kaybtjbn. There are no more of them in Texas. They came 
in there, but have moved out. 

Mr. Willis. In your judgment, has the work of the Department 
of Agriculture in that direction amounted to anything? 

Mr. Raybtjrn. Not from my own observation. 

Mr. Willis. My impression is that they have used that fund very 
largely, not in the extermination of the boll weevil, because they did 
not know how to do that, but in teaching the farmers other lines of 
agricultural activity, and, in my judgment, that is a perfectly wise 
expenditure of it. 

Mr. Raybtjrn. So far as instructing the average farmer how to ex- 
terminate the boll weevil is concerned, they did not teach him anything. 
They asked the cotton farmers to burn their cotton stalks, for one 
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thing, because that is where the boll weevils hibernate in the winter. 
The boll weevil has moved out of Texas. I do not know why that is. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kimbrough, the committee is very much 
obliged to jrou for your statement. We will send you the transcript 
of your testimony and you can revise it and return it to us. 

Mr. Kimbrough. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN B. DAISH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

The Chairman. Mr. Daish, the committee will allow you half an 
hour in which to submit your statement. 

Mr. Daish. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committed, 
I will make it but half a minute. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, as is known to some of you, I am by occupation a law- 
yer. When I heard of these hearings and was informed that the sub- 
ject of the inquiry would be rather broad and would take up not only 
the question of baling and the question of the various kinds of com- 
pression of cotton, but would go into the rates and practices of com- 
mon carriers in respect to the transportation of cotton, at least to a 
limited extent, I felt it to be my duty to the clients I represent and 
also to Judge Cowan, of Fort Worth, Tex., who is well known to you, 
to direct the attention of the committee to two petitions that are now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission in relation to the 
rates and practices of carriers in the transportation of cotton. The 
cases I refer to are as follows: I. C. C. Docket No. 5758, American 
Round Bale Press Co., complainant, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. et al., and I. C. C. Docket No. 5759, Anderson Clay- 
ton & Co., complainants, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. et al., defendants. Associated with Mr. Harold Remington, 
of New York, I have the honor to represent the complainants in the 
first-mentioned proceeding. I want to say that the two cases are 
practically one. 

The Chairman. Can you give us in brief form the substance ot 
the case ? 

Mr. Daish. The two complaints could not be considered as one., 
although I think there is no practical difference in the relief asked. 
First of all, it ought to be stated that the complaints involve rates 
west of the river — to Galveston and New Orleans — on cotton west 
of the river. I refer particularly to conditions west of the river 
because my information is tljat east of the Mississippi River the 
transportation conditions, practices, and rates, mileage considered, 
are entirely different from those west of the Mississippi River. You 
know that Oklahoma, for example, has become important as a cotton- 
producing State and is rapidly becoming a very important cotton- 
producing State. So I am referring to this matter in respect to 
rates, conditions, etc., in the transportation of cotton west of the 
Mississippi River, and this proceeding is one relating to the trans- 
portation of cotton west of the Mississippi River. I suppose it is 
perfectly proper for me to say that there is in preparation now a 
petition" by Mobile interests in respect to cotton rates and practices 
east of the Mississippi River, but I am not advised as to the exact 
nature of that petition. 
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The Chairman. Does this petition seek relief in the matter of 
transportation rates of Interstate railroads? 

Mr. Daish. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the proceeding does not involve foreign 
rates? 

Mr. Daish. No, sir. The gist of the west of the river complaint 
is substantially this 

The Chairman (interposing) : I do not think that that would 
be material to this hearing so far as we have progressed with it. It 
seems to me that this discussion relates more to questions between 
producers, ginners, and foreign markets. The railroads are simply 
following the demands of the steamship lines, are they not? 

Mr. Daish. There is this difference 

The Chairman (interposing). The steamship lines carrying cot- 
ton abroad make certain regulations, and the railroads can not do 
otherwise than comply with them. 

Mr. Daish. Permit me to say one word with respect to the nature 
of these complaints. I would like to say a word in regard to these 
complaints because of the question that was asked the gentleman a 
while ago in regard to gin compression in its relation to square bales. 
That is the gist of these two complaints. Now I have some informa- 
tion that might be incorporated in the record covering this question. 
I do not wisn, of course, to be placed in the position of giving evi- 
dence, because personally I have no knowledge of a number of these 
matters. There are some 12 different kinds of gin compresses. I 
think there is no objection whatever to the markings that are placed 
upon gin-compressed cotton, whether it be the round-bale kind or 
the square-bale kind, although I may be misinformed about that. 

The Chairman. Do all these presses you speak of perform good 
work? 

Mr. Daish. That is what is claimed for them. It is fair to say, 
however, that I understand some of them are not practical, probably 
half a dozen of them are practical. Now, cotton is carried at what 
is known as the any-quantity rate. For instance, Mr. A can trans- 
port 1 or 2 bales of cotton from Ada to Galveston at, I think, a 
60-cent rate, and another man with 100 bales of cotton can transport 
his cotton at the same rate, notwithstanding the larger quantity trans- 
ported. Cotton is one of the few commodities that is carried at the 
any-quantity rate. The average carload of cotton, I am informed, 
when shipped in carload lots, as it is shipped for export, say from 
Houston to Galveston, weighs about 25,000 pounds. A gin press 
compresses cotton to a density of in the neighborhood of 35 pounds 
to the cubic foot, while some other forms of presses compress it to a 
density of only about 22£ pounds to the cubic foot. Now, where 
cotton is compressed to a density of 22£ pounds to the cubic foot, the 
weight of a carload of cotton would be about 25,000 pounds, but if 
it is compressed to a density of 35 pounds to the cubic foot the car- 
load would weigh about 50,000 pounds. The gin-compress people 
therefore feel that they should not be required to pay this 60-cent 
rate to Galveston, because they can and do ship carloads weighing 
easily 50,000 pounds. These people contend that the carload should 
be the unit of transportation, and that the cost to the carrier of 
transporting 50,000 pounds in a car is certainly not double the cost of 
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transporting 25,000 pounds in a car, and the prayer in the two com- 
plaints is for a less rate for the transportation of the gin-compressed 
cotton. There are also certain economic features involved in one 
of the complaints, No. 5758, to the effect that the increase of gin 
compresses would undoubtedly tend to diffuse and spread out into 
the smaller towns the business of compressing cotton, so that it would 
not be confined to the larger places. 

The Chairman. Did you say the carrier charges so much per bale? 

Mr. Daish. So much per 100 pounds, irrespective of whether you 
ship 1 bale or 100 bales. 

The Chairman. And if they press the cotton so that you could put 
25 bales in a car, they would still pay the same rate that they would 
on a smaller number? 

Mr. Daish. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the expense of transporting 50,000 pounds in 
a car would not be double the expense of transporting 25,000 pounds ? 

Mr. Daish. It could not be. Take, for example, the rate from Ada 
to Houston. The distance, I think, is 413 miles. We will suppose 
they are transporting 50,000 pounds at 54 cents. There is a 60-cent 
differential on the same shipment from Ada to Galveston. The 
earnings per car of 50,000 pounds from Ada to Houston would be 
$270, while the earnings on a 25,000-pound car from Ada to Houston 
would be $135. 

The Chairman. Are you prepared to state what the practice of 
the railroad is in charging for the assembling of this cotton from the 
gin to central points before it is compressed ? 

Mr. Daish. There is no separate, distinct, and independent charge, 
as I am informed, either east or west of the river. Let me say that I 
am informed with respect to east of the river concerning a practice 
which is very much complained about in that particular. I under- 
stand that east of the river if a cotton compressor ships cotton over a 
certain road, say the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the rate is made 
from the point of origin through to New Orleans or Mobile, as the 
case may he, the cotton being compressed in transit. This is com- 
pressing in transit. If, on the contrary, instead of compressing the 
cotton at a particular point along the line, the rate is 10 cents per 
100 pounds less. Of course this difference goes to the compressor. 
If, however, at the compress that cotton is diverted and it does not 
move over the Mobile & Ohio Railroad or over the same road that 
brought it out to the compress, then there is a local rate upon it to 
the compress. The rate to the compress would be the same as from 
the point of origin to the port. 

The Chairman. In other words, if it goes over the same road, it 
goes at one rate, but if it goes over a different road there are two 
rates ? 

Mr. Daish. Yes, sir; it would be double from the point of origin. 
Cotton rates west of the river in certain groups, and they are made 
up in groups, are, we will say, 70 cents from the point of origin to 
one of the ports. Now, that rate is divisible into two factors — 60 
cents is the charge for transportation and 10 cents is the charge of 
the compress company. That 10 cents goes to the owner of the com- 
press, or it goes to the owner of the cotton if he compresses it him- 
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self; so that this gin-compressed cotton pays 60 cents from point of 
origin to Galveston, but the planter with four or five or ten flat bales 
of cotton would pay 70 cents; that is to say, the commodity would 
pay 70 cents, because it would be compressed in transit. 

The Chairman. They would not get a rebate of 10 cents? 

Mr. Daish. No, sir; I understand that that is paid, and that is a 
reasonable price for compressing the cotton. That money is paid to 
the compress company. The economic advantages and the transpor- 
tation advantages claimed for ein-compressed cotton could be far 
better stated by some one in that ousiness than I could state it. How- 
ever, I think it is fair to say this, I understand— and 1 am making 
this statement in respect to this question of Liverpool fixing the price 
of cotton — I understand that when there are two compresses — that is 
to say, compresses and gin compresses in the same town — the gin com- 
press fixes the price of cotton for the planter. The gin-compressed 
cotton pays a lower ocean rate than the big square bales. Taking 
transportation, tare, waste, and all other loss into consideration, on a 
square bale of cotton, you will find it has been figured by some to be 
$19.50; that is the figure applicable to it, and I think that is correct. 
Now, on gin-compressed cotton, by reason of the differential in ocean 
freight rates and by reason of the difference in the tare proposition, 
this amount will be found to be less than $5.96. How much less it is 
I do not know. 

Mr. Kimbrough. It is several dollars less, but it would not be that. 

The Chairman. Do you know practically what the advantage is in 
the matter of exposure and liability to damage over cotton that is 
unloaded at the compress and must be handled again ? 

Mr. Daish. You are referring to ordinary country damage. I be- 
lieve that is a term that covers everything that can happen to cotton 
from the time the man puts it on his wagon to carry it to market un- 
til it is delivered f . o. b. at the port. It covers dirt, loss in weight, 
hazards, and all kinds of damage that may occur to it, including the 
patching of large bales. 

The Chairman. My question would involve any delay and ex- 
posure around the compress and while in transit. 

Mr. Daish. Of course, that damage includes fire and dirt and 
everything else in the nature of damage. Anyone who has seen cotton 
on these platforms knows of the hazards of all kinds to which it is 
exposed. 

The Chairman. They do not provide shelters or warehouses? 

Mr. Daish. I do not think so. I do not recall seeing more than 
one or two covered sheds. 

The Chairman. There, are not many around the gins? 

Mr. Daish. I do not think I ever saw one at a gin. 

Mr. Wiuljs. Does it not rain in that country ? 

Mr. Daish. Yes, sir. Some years ago the commission passed on 
this question in the case of the Planters' Compress Co. against the 
Big Four Eailroad Co., and in that case it was distinctly testified to 
that a square bale of cotton could stay out in the rain for hours and 
that it would not hurt the cotton at all. I always had a doubt of 
that testimony, but it was the testimony in that case. 

Mr. Kayburn. I do not think that an hour's rain on a bale of cotton 
would injure 5 pounds of the cotton. 
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Mr. Daish. It is claimed, in the case of these big bales of cotton, 
that dirt gets through it and they claim that the bales need patching, 
and a great many other claims are made in respect to such bales. 
They tell me that this question of density is a question affecting dam- 
age by water, damage by fire, and other damage, and that the damage 
is minimized by the degree of density to which the cotton is com- 
pressed. It is said that a bale of cotton packed to 35 pounds per 
cubic foot could not be damaged as much by fire as one not so densely 
packed ; that it could not be damaged as much by water, because the 
water will not soak into it. In the case of a round bale in Texas, they 
poured water on it when it took fire, and after playing the hose on 
it to extinguish the fire they pulled it out and it was not wet to the 
extent of half an inch. 

The Chairman. That density may make it impervious to water 
and may make it noninflammable, but what effect would it have upon 
the quality of the fiber? 

Mr. Daish. I have heard a great deal said in respect to that, and 
the claim is made that it is impossible to get a sufficient pressure on 
cotton to injure the fiber. That is a pretty broad question, but these 
people who manufacture cotton and compress it, and some, I think, 
in your own State claim, as I understand it, that a density of from 
35 to 40 pounds will not injure the fiber. Furthermore, I understand 
that Indian cotton and Egyptian cotton is compressed to that density 
and arrives in the European markets in first-class shape, as is shown 
in the consular reports. 

The Chairman. They take care of it like it was gold, and they put 
it up in 750-pound bales? 

Mr. Daish. Yes, sir; and Indian cotton as well. 

Mr. Kimbrough. There is another thing I would like to suggest 
right there: The injuries to the staple depend upon the time con- 
sumed in packing the cotton. If you take a great big compress that 
compresses' 60 bales every hour, you will find that that press comes 
down on the cotton so quickly that the staple is injured some. 

Mr. Daish. Your idea is that a sudden weight upon the cotton 
would affect the staple, whereas if it were compressed more gradu- 
ally it would not affect the staple ? 

Mr. Kimbrough. Exactly. 

Mr. Daish. As you know, the gin-compressed bale is made up 
from the full length of the cotton — that is, the cotton is rolled up 
like a carpet, but the square bale is put up differently. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to print these documents in the 
record ? 

Mr. Daish. For the information of the committee, I think, per- 
haps, it might be well to put one of them in the record. 

The Chairman. Is it necessary to print both or one of them ? 

Mr. Daish. I think this one, No. 5758, would be sufficient for the 
purpose. These two cases have been set for a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 25th of July, and if any 
testimony is produced on that hearing that would be of value to the 
committee I will be glad to furnish it. The questions are all con- 
nected up. The questions of tare, transportation, and sampling are 
necessarily connected up with the mechanical side of it as well as 
with the commercial proposition. 
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The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you for your state- 
ment. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned.) 
(Mr. Daish submitted the following document for insertion in the 
record:) 

Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

[I. C. C. Docket No. 5758.] 

American Round Bale Press Company, complainant, 

v. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co, Arkansas Central Railroad Co., 
The Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railway Co., The Arkansas Western Rail- 
way Co., Beaumont & Great Northern Railroad, The Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western Railway Co., The Concho, San Saba & Llano Valley Railroad Co., 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway Co., The Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., Dardanelle & Russellville Railroad Co., The Denison & 
Pacific Suburban Railway Co., Fort Smith & Western Railroad Co., Fort 
Worth & Denver City Railway Co., Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Co., 
The Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co., Galveston, Houston 
& Henderson Railroad Co., The Gulf & Interstate Railway Co. of Texas, Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad Co., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., Gulf, 
Texas & Western Railway Co., Hearne & Brazos Valley Railroad Co., Houston 
& Brazos Valley Railway Co., Houston & Shreveport Railroad Co., Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad Co., The Houston East & West Railway Co., Illinois 
Central Railroad Co., International & Great Northern Railway Co., Kansas 
City & Memphis Railway Co., The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. 
and Edward Dickinson, J. O. Davidson, and M. L. Turner, receivers thereof, 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. of Texas and S. B. Hovey and M. 
L. Mertz, receivers thereof, The Kansas City Southern Railway Co., Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway Co., Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., Louisiana 
Western Railroad Co., Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Marshall & East 
Texas Railway, Midland Valley Railroad Co., Missouri & North Arkansas 
Railroad Co. and George L. Sands, Jesse McDonald, and W. S. Holt, receivers 
thereof, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co. of Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co., Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. of Texas, The Missouri Pacific Railway 
Co., Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Co., Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad Co., New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad Co., New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
road Co., Oklahoma Central Railway Co. and Asa E. Ramsey, receiver thereof, 
Paris & Great Northern Railroad Co., Shreveport, Houston & Gulf Railroad 
Co., The Southern Kansas Railway Co. of Texas, Sugar Land Railway Co., 
St Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway Co., St. Louis, El Reno & Western Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Rail- 
way Co., St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Co. of Texas, San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Co., The Sibley, 
Lake Bisteneau & Southern Railway Co., Southern Pacific Co., Southern 
Railway Co., Southern Railway Co. in Mississippi, Stephen ville, North 
& South Texas Railway Co., Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., Texas, 
Arkansas & Louisiana Railway, Tremont & Gulf Railway Co., Trinity Valley 
& Northern Railway Co., Trinity Valley Southern Railroad Co., Texarkana & 
Fort Smith Railway Co., Texas Central Railroad Co., Texas City Terminal 
Co., Texas Midland Railroad, The Texas Mexican Railway Co., The Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., The Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway Co., Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railway Co., The Weatherford, Mineral Wells & North- 
western Railway Co., The Wichita Valley Railway Co., The Yazoo & Misis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co., defendants. 
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COMPLAINT. 

To the honorable the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

The complaint of the American Round Bale Press Co. respectfully represents 
unto the commission as follows: 

I. (a) That the complainant, the American Round Bale Press Co., is a cor- 
poration duly organized and existing under the laws of the State of New York, 
with its principal office at New York, in said State. 

(ft) That complainant is the owner of a large number (about 250 in all) of 
round lap bale cotton presses, located in the various States of the United 
States (including the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Georgia), which it leases to others, who operate the same 
in compressing cotton; said presses of complainant (as do some other kinds) 
so bale cotton that it can be loaded and transported by rail and water in an 
especially advantageous, economical, canvenient, and safe manner, and said cot- 
ton is being so transported by defendant carriers and others from various points 
of origin in the United States to various points of destination both within and 
without the United States. 

(c) That complainant's round lap bale presses in the above States are lo- 
cated at numerous places, points of origin of cotton ( including the places named 
in paragraph V (6) hereof), which presses in the past have been freely operated 
and will in the future be so operated if to the transportation of cotton pre- 
pared therefor by complainant's presses there be accorded just and reasonable 
rates and charges. 

II. That the defendants above named are each common carriers engaged in 
the transportation of interstate freight between and among the several States 
of the United States (especially the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Louisiana), and are also engaged in the transportation of foreign freight be- 
tween various places in the United States (and more particularly places within 
the States above mentioned) and places without the United States; that each 
of said defendants, being so engaged, is subject to the provisions of the act to 
regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto. 

III. (a) That, while for a long number of years cotton has been prepared 
by baling for transportation from the points of origin within the United States 
to other points both within and without the United States, some of the said proc- 
esses have become antiquated and were and are insufficient and inefficient to pre- 
pare cotton for convenient, economical, and advantageous transportation ; that in 
preparing cotton for transportation there has not been until within recent 
years any attempt to so prepare it as would conduce to those reasonable savings 
and economies which are even in a measure commensurate with the magnitude 
of the cotton industry, the volume of the cotton transported, and the welfare 
of either the producers of cotton or the carriers which transport it; that for 
a long period of time much cotton has been baled to a density of only about 
22* pounds to the cubic foot; that with such density the standard box car 
(in use by the above-named defendant carriers and other carriers), although 
having a greater capacity, can be conveniently laden only to about 25,000 
pounds; by reason whereof the rates and charges heretofore and now by the 
carriers engaged in the transportation of cotton (more particularly those above 
named as defendants) charged, exacted, demanded, and received for the trans- 
portation of cotton have necessarily been large, and, in fact, larger than they 
would be had the needless and expensive labor, practices, and service hereto- 
fore and now performed by the defendant carriers in the transportation of 
cotton been discontinued and the advantages accruing to them and to the public 
in the transportation of cotton by proper and adequate preparation thereof 
for economical carriage been duly recognized and not been discouraged by the 
discrimination herein complained of. 

(6) That the presses owned by complainant, and by it leased to others who 
operate them, as above referred to, are one kind of a large number of kinds 
and makes of presses which so prepare cotton for transportation that it can 
thereafter be transported at a minimum of risk and expense, cotton being baled 
to a density of about 35 pounds to the cubic foot, so that it is capable of being 
conveniently loaded to 50,000 pounds and more in the standard car, at a cost 
to the carriers far less in amount than if prepared by the antiquated methods 
and process as above referred to, and, if transported at the existing rates and 
charges, yield and return to the carriers handling same a profit grossly exces- 
sive for the service rendered and grossly excessive when compared with 'that 
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on cotton baled by other processes, and grossly excessive when compared with 
the profit In transporting other articles. 

(c) That in addition to the benefits and advantages which will accrue to the 
carriers defendant if less rates and charges be accorded to cotton so prepared 
for shipment that it can be safely, economically, and advantageously trans- 
ported as aforesaid there will also accrue to the general public great benefit and 
advantage, in that the producers will receive more for their cotton and the 
consumers will be enabled to buy the manufactured article at a loss cost than 
if the carriers defendant shall continue to fail to avail themselves of the exist- 
ing economies ; that the small cost of complainant's presses and of their instal- 
lation and operation tends to diffuse, and but for the unjust, unreasonable, 
and discriminatory rates and practices herein complained of would greatly dif- 
fuse the work of compressing cotton, bringing that work close to the several lo- 
calities of production with the resultant saving of expense and time of back hauls 
and return empty car mileage and to the prevention of the concentration and 
monopolizing of such Industry in few hands and at few centers; further, that 
complainant's presses save one-half of the cost of covering cotton, said cost 
of covering cotton for transportation at present aggregating an approximate 
charge of $15,000,000 per year against the producers and consumers of cotton. 

All of which general benefit and advantage is now prevented and denied by 
the unjus^, unreasonable, and discriminatory rates, charges, and practices 
herein complained of, and by the failure of the defendant carriers to give due 
and proper recognition to the economies so as aforesaid effected and accom- 
plished by the said presses in the handling and carriage of the cotton crop of 
the country. 

(d) That, notwithstanding the advantages, economies, and benefits to the 
handling carriers (including the carriers above named as defendants) in the 
transportation of cotton prepared for shipment by the presses owned by com- 
plainant and by presses which have like ability to properly and adequately 
prepare cotton for safe and economical transportation, the said carriers (al- 
though long well aware of the advantages to them referred to) have heretofore 
failed and neglected, and now fail and neglect, to provide other or different 
and less rates and charges for the transportation of cotton when so as aforesaid 
advantageously prepared for loading and carriage, said carriers making no 
distinction between cotton properly and advantageously prepared as aforesaid 
for safe and economical transportation and cotton which is so inadequately 
prepared for transportation that the carriage thereof is expensive and the 
risk to the carrier in transporting is great. 

IV. Complainant is informed and believes, and therefore avers, that the 
carriers defendant have heretofore refused and declined, and now refuse and 
decline, to charge, exact, demand, and receive just and reasonable rates and 
charges for the transportation of cotton so prepared for transportation as afore- 
said that it can be safely, economically, and advantageously handled and carried, 
the reason alleged by them therefor being that it is their duty to apply to all cot- 
ton, however prepared or in whatever shape or condition tendered for shipment, 
the same rates and charges, regardless of space occupied, convenience of han- 
dling or risk of transportation, thereby perpetuating the antiquated methods of 
baling, and continuing to impose on complainant and others owning and operat- 
ing similar presses and on those whose cotton is properly prepared, rates and 
charges which are unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. Com- 
plainant further avers that said alleged reason is no justification or excuse 
for imposing on complainant and others similarly engaged and on the cotton 
by them prepared for shipment and on the producers and on the owners of 
said cotton the present rates and charges herein complained of. 

V. (a) Complainant charges that the defendants, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce, as amended, have failed, neglected, 
and refused, and now fail, neglect, and refuse, to establish, observe, and enforce 
just and reasonable classifications for the transportation of cotton, and just 
and reasonable regulations and practices affecting classifications and rates on 
cotton when said article has been properly and adequately prepared for safe, 
convenient, economical, and advantageous handling and transportation as afore- 
said. 

(6) Complainant further charges that the rates and charges charged, exacted, 
demanded, and received by the above-named carriers for the transportation of 
cotton as prepared for shipment by complainant's presses (and by others which 
prepare. cotton equally as well for transportation purposes) to Galveston, Texas 
City, and Houston, in the State of Texas, and to New Orleans, in the State 
of Louisiana, from the several places of origin below mentioned are unjust 
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and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory and in violation of sections 1, 
2, 3, and 15 of the said act to regulate commerce, as amended; said places of 
origin being: 

In the State of Arkansas : Atkins, Plummerville, Augusta, Batesville, Brinkley, 
Dardanelle, England, Forrest City, Jonesboro, Keo, Lonoke, Marianna, Marked 
Tree, McCrory, Morrill ton, Prescott, Galla (Pottsville), Rector, Dicksons Land- 
ing (Blunt), Russellville, Walnut Ridge, Wideners, and Wynne. 

In the State of Oklahoma : Ada, Bristow, Calvin, Chandler, Durant, Kingston, 
Marietta, McCloud, Muldrow, Paul's Valley, Roff, Spiro, Stroud, Shawnee, 
Weatherford, Weleetka, Wynnewood, Ardmore, Byars, Checotah, Choska, Crow- 
der, Coweta, Coyle, Davis, Elk City, Eufaula, Fort Gibson, Foss, Grant, Guthrie, 
Hugo, Kellyville, Meridian, Muskogee, Okmulgee, Sallisaw, Sayre, Stillwater, 
Vian, and Wagoner. 

In the State of Texas: Alexander, Alsdorf, Arlington, Bastrop, Caldwell, 
Cameron, Commere, Cooper, Crawford, Elgin, Enloe, Georgetown, Gonzales, 
Granbury, Greenville, Hillsboro, Hutto, Jewett, Karnes City, Lewisville, Lock- 
hart, McGregor, Oakwoods, Runge, Seguin, Temple, Terrell, Waxahachie, Whit- 
ney, Bryan, Ben Franklin, Blossom, Bonham, Brandon, Calvert, Caleste, Cibolo, 
Cisco, Coleman, Cuero, Denton, Fairlie, Gerard, Giddings, Gainesville, Granger, 
Goliad, Kaufman, Lexington, Lone Oak, Lott, McKinney, Marion, Mexia, Merit, 
Moulton, Navasota, Pecan Gap, Perry, Prosper, Rockwall, Roxton San Marcos, 
Stockdale, Sanger, Silver Valley, Smithville, Staples, Taylor, Victoria, White- 
wright, Wolfe City, Yoakum, and San Antonio. 

(c) Complainant further charges that the practice of the defendants 
above mentioned in charging, exacting, demanding, and receiving rates and 
charges for the transportation of cotton " any quantity " when same is as afore- 
said advantageously prepared for safe and economical transportation is, and long 
has been, unjust and unreasonable and unduly discriminatory, in violation of 
the provisions of section 15 of the said act to regulate commerce as amended. 

VI. The rates, charges, and practices herein complained of are in the tariffs 
or schedules of rates (to which the defendants are parties by concurrence) fol- 
lowing : Southwestern lines No. 80, I. C. C. No. 942 ; Southwestern lines No. 
43-F, I. C. C. No. 936. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, the complainant prays that the above- 
named defendants may be severally required to answer the charges herein ; 
that, after due hearing and investigation, an order be made commanding the 
defendants to cease and desist from the aforesaid violations of the act to 
regulate commerce and to establish, put in force, and apply as maxima in the 
future to the transportation of cotton so as aforesaid advantageously prepared 
for safe and economical transportation from Houston, in the State of Texas, 
and from the points of origin herein named to Houston, Galveston, and Texas 
City, in the State of Texas, and to New Orleans, in the State of Louisiana, such 
rates and charges as the commission shall find and determine to be reasonable 
and just and nondiscriminatory, and that the commission prescribe the just 
and reasonable practices and regulations in respect to such rates and charges ; 
and, further, that the commission will take such proceedings and make such 
orders in the premises as complainant's case may require and complainant may 
be entitled to. 

American Round Bale Press Co., 
By H. K. Twitchell, President. 
Harold Remington, 

111 Broadway, New York. 
John B. Daish, 

Washington, D. C. 
Attorneys for Complainant. 

May 6, 1913. 

Complainant's address: American Round Bale Press Co., 49 Wall Street, 
New York. 

(The following papers have also been submitted, to be printed as 
part of the hearing:) 

OEOROIA BANKERS WARN STATE COTTON GROWERS — ATTENTION CALLED TO RESOLU- 
TIONS OF STEAMSHIP AND RAILROAD LINES REGARDING BILLS. 

In a circular that is being sent to the farmers, ginners, cottonseed-oil mills, 
cotton exporters, and compresses of the State by the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation attention is called to a resolution recently passed at a meeting of the 
steamship companies and all railroad lines east of the Mississippi and south 
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of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers that will revolutionize the shipping and export 
of cotton in hales through a full description of the condition of the bale on the 
bill of lading at the time the paper is issued. 

Agents of railroad and steamship companies are required to give each ship- 
ment of cotton a thorough inspection upon its receipt and to place in writing 
upon the bill of lading the exact condition of the cotton in regard to dampness, 
lack of proper bagging, and whether or not the cotton is weather stained. 

Such notations on bills of lading, if justified, will destroy the negotiability 
of these cotton bills, in so far as the banks are concerned, making it impossible 
for the exporter or buyer to draw through New York or other financial centers 
for the value of the shipment. 

The circular sent out by the bankers follows : 

"To farmers, ginners, cottonseed-oil mills, cotton exporters, and cotton com- 
presses: 

"Owing to the large and, it is alleged, unjust claims which have been 
made against the steamship and railroad lines for damages to cotton, we would 
call your attention to the following resolutions, which were adopted at a meeting 
of the steamship and all railroad lines east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, held on June 18 relative to the condition in 
which bales of cotton must be placed before a clean bill of lading will be issued 
either by the railroads or the steamships, namely : 

"That, effective on and after September 1, 1913, no railroad or steamship 
bill of lading will be issued without describing the actual condition of the bales 
of cotton received by them. 

" The following clauses descriptive of bales of cotton to be used in bills of 
lading : 

44 First. Not thoroughly covered. 

" Second. Covering insufficient to retain marks. 

" Third. More or less wet. 

" Fourth. More or less stained. 

44 Fifth. More or less soiled. 

" Sixth. Bales of cotton tendered for shipment wet and subsequently allowed 
to dry out will be marked * bales have been wet and dried/ 

" Seventh. The standard size of gin boxes is to be 27 by 54 inches, and an 
extra charge of $1 per bale od cotton will be made for ocean freight on all 
bales from boxes of greater length or width than the above size. 

" Eighth. The standard size bale, 27 by 54 inches, is the basis of the freight 
engagement with ocean carriers, and each and every bale of cotton from gin 
boxes not exceeding 27 by 54 inches must on delivery contain a minimum den- 
sity of 22$ pounds to the cubic foot. Any bale of these dimensions that does 
not show this density, if not re-pressed to the required density, shall pay extra 
freight of 50 cents per bale 

44 Ninth. Each and every bale of cotton must be durably and legibly marked 
or branded. Marks to be placed between bands so that no part of the mark 
will be covered by the band. No other mark allowed upon the bale except head 
brand, if any, and the mark under which the bale is moving for export. All 
other marks to be thoroughly obliterated so that no part of any old mark will 
remain. 

44 Tenth. When the quality of the bagging is insufficient to carry the marks 
to destination a patch of good bagging or cloth should be put on the bale under 
the bands, to bear the mark." 

You will note by the above resolutions that it is the positive intention of all 
steamship and railroad agents to give the subject of cotton inspection, com- 
mencing September 1, 1913, very rigid attention. You will further note that 
should the cotton tendered for shipment bear any of the defects noted above, 
that either any or all of them will be so noted on the bill of lading. We desire 
to state that if the condition of the cotton justifies these notations on the bills 
of lading and they are so noted that these notations will destroy the negotia- 
bility of these cotton bills of lading in so far as the banks are concerned, and 
it will become impossible for the exporter or cotton buyer to draw through New 
York or other financial centers for the value of the cotton when the bill of 
lading accompanying same bears any of the above-enumerated notations or 
exceptions. 

As the time is exceedingly short before the movement of the next crop, and 
as it is essential for all bills of lading to be relieved of any exceptions what- 
soever, it is of grave import that you and all of you exert every effort within 
your power to see that all cotton In your territory conform to these rules and 
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to bring them face to face with the seriousness of the situation and the neces- 
sity of seeing, first, that the bale when ginned is the proper and standard size 
gin box and that it be kept at all times under cover and not subject to rain and 
other weather hazards; that sufficient bagging of good quality be used; and, 
in short, that the cotton, which is the most valuable of our products, be given 
the treatment that is required for its preservation and marketing. 

Georgia Bankers' Association, 
L. P. Hiixyer, President. 
Hatnes McFadden, Secretary. 



Atlanta, Ga., February 5, 1918. 
Mr. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : We are advised that on the 18th instant your committee will hold 
a hearing on H. R. bill 13569, introduced by Representative Burleson and pro- 
viding that on all interstate or foreign shipments the tare of each bale must be 
branded upon said bale. 

We are at a loss to know what benefit such a law would be to anyone or for 
whose benefit it is intended. It is impossible for the shipper to know the exact 
amount of tare on a bale of cotton. He could only know it approximately. 
When cotton is ready for shipment to final destination it is compressed and 
additional tare added in the form of patches over the sample holes for the 
better protection of the bales. The amount of tare allowed varies in the con- 
suming markets. The shipper sells subject to rules and conditions prevailing 
in such consuming markets and guarantees that the tare shall not exceed a 
certain stated weight. When cotton reaches destination 10 or more bales out 
of each 100 bales are stripped, the bagging and ties weighed, and, if the tare is 
in excess of that agreed upon, a claim is made upon the shipper, who must pay 
same. 

A law to force the shipper to use the time and go to the expense of marking 
the tare upon each bale can be of no possible service to anyone and will only 
serve to put an additional expense upon the marketing of cotton. What we 
should all try to do is to minimize as far as possible the cost of handling 
cotton from grower to consumer. We desire, therefore, to oppose the enact- 
ment of such a measure as indicated by the above bill and beg that you will 
have this communication read to your committee when the hearing is held on 
the 18th instant. 

Yours, very truly, 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bros. Agency, by Jennings & Bryant, agents, 
Atlanta ; Robert Moore & Co., per S. H. Baker, manager, Atlanta ; 
Hubbard & Gillespie, Atlanta; L. W. Weil & Co., Montgomery, 
Ala. ; A. S. Lehmanof ; The Mutual Warehouse Co., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Loeb Cotton Co.; M. Hahenberg & Co.; Thompson Cotton 
Co., by W. N. Thompson, Selma, Ala.; Bashinsky & Co., by 
D. M. Scott, jr., manager, Selma, Ala.; L. C. Mandeville & Co.*; 
Brown-Cramer Cotton Co., P. J. Brown, president ; Taylor Cotton 
Co., J. D. Moseley, manager; Georgia Cotton Co., J. S. Bil- 
lingslev, vice president; John D. Moss; I. T. Kilpatrick; E. 
Bomemason & Co., per S. G. Shuck, agent; B. A. Crane; Meller 
& Co. ; Hardeman & Phinizy, per C. H. Phinizy ; Harris, Stephen- 
son & Co., by M. M. Stephenson; Chas. A. Price, agent; L. G. 
Doughty & Co., M. S. Michel, agent ; Inman, Akers & Inman, At- 
lanta ; p. p. J. B. Hoist Co., per A. T. Porter, Atlanta ; Maddox- 
Rucker Co., by S. S. Nicolson, president, Atlanta; A. A. Smith 
Cotton Product Co., per J. S. Widenall, Atlanta; Roberta Kythe 
& Co., Atlanta; E. S. Ehmyd Co., Atlanta; Werl Bros., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Elmore, Quillian & Co., Montgomery, Ala.; F. B. 
Fisk Cotton Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Machs & Gayle; Alabama 
Warehouse Co. ; T. L. Samuel ; Hardaway-Covington Cotton Co., 
by Jas. H. Hardaway; Sellers & Orum Co., by W. L. Sellers, 
secretary and treasurer, Montgomery, Ala.; W. P. Welch & Co., 
Selma, Ala. ; J. E. Latham Co.'s Agency, by Robt. Blair, agent ; 
Bashinsky & Co.; E. Bornemann & Co., J. R. Ellis, jr., agent; 
Allen Flemig ; Sydney Bluhm ; Orr & Co., J. W. Chipley, agent ; 
J. B. Hoist Co.'s Agency, E. F. Gorter, agent. 
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Lowndes Cotton Tag Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., June 25, 1913, 
Representative Adamson, 

Chairman House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: We are advised that your committee is forming legislation look- 
ing to the better methods of baling and marking and handling the South's most 
valuable product, cotton; that it is the committee's intention to throw such 
protection around this product as to prohibit the now wasteful methods of 
sampling, deduction of excess tare, etc. 

As you probably know, the State of Texas now has a law which requires the 
ginner to mark on every bale ginned the tare, and makes it an offense punish- 
able by law for any person to remove or change this mark. This, as you will 
see, simplifies the tare question in Texas, except where the mark is accidentally 
torn off in transit or by rough handling, and it is in this connection that we 
wish to call your attention to the Lowndes cotton tag, a metal tag bearing the 
ginner's initials, his location, weight of tare, and a numerical number. This tag 
is locked on at the gin with the buckle, and when it is once attached is there 
to stay, being impossible to remove without tearing up the bale. It is rust 
proof, weather proof, fireproof, and " fool-handling proof " — in fact, is a per- 
manent mark that once attached follows the bale to its final destination. 

The tag bears a coupon of similar number to the tag; this coupon is detached 
and placed in the sample from a bale, and if the sample originally taken from 
the bale is properly graded and packaged with this coupon there is absolutely 
no use of further sampling, and would be of exceptional value if such a method 
of grading could be put into effect as suggested by Col. Carson in his special 
agent bulletin No. 58. 

We believing you would be interested in this improvement in marking of 
cotton and feeling that to make a legislation along this line binding, a perma- 
nent detachable mark is imperative, we inclose sample of our tag, and will 
thank you for any publicity you may see fit to give it. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Lowndes Cotton Tag Co., 
By Geo. O. Lowndes, Jr. 

The Southeastebn Cotton Buyers 1 Association, 

Atlanta, Ga., June 2.' h 1913. 
Mr. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sib : We only learned a day or two ago of the hearing before your committee 
det for to-day touching upon the standardizing of the bales of cotton, etc. 

The steamship lines have promulgated certain rules which will soon go into 
affect, and, judging by past experience with their inspectors at the ports, these 
rules will be most rigidly and technically enforced to the great detriment of all 
interests except the steamship lines. You doubtless have copies of these steam- 
ship rules before you. 

The steamship people acknowledge that practically all cotton shipped will be 
excepted against as being "not thoroughly covered." The 44-inch bagging in 
general use at the gins leaves a small uncovered space on each side of the bale 
after same is compressed, but not sufficient to be the cause of any damage. 
They also acknowledge that practically all cotton will have to be excepted 
against as being " more or less soiled," as the usual handling of the bale from the 
gin to the port necessarily soils the bale. 

Bankers and buyers of foreign exchange state that bills of lading covered 
with exceptions are not negotiable documents and that they will not buy drafts 
to which such documents are attached. 

Touching upon the clause "covering insufficient to retain marks," this is 
caused by the ginner buying old secondhand bagging because it is cheap, regard- 
less of whether it will properly protect the bale and hold the marks or not. It 
would be for the benefit of all concerned if some method could be devised to 
force the ginners to use a good strong material. 

The ship companies have also adopted a gin-box standard of 27 by 54 inches 
as the basis for all freight engagements and have agreed to assess a penalty 
of 50 cents per bale where the density of same is less than 22$ pounds per 
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cubic foot ; also a penalty of $1 per bale, regardless of density, where the bale 
is of a size larger than the gin-box standard of 27 by 54 inches. 

The rules of the steamship people are along the right lines and working 
toward the right end. The size of the bale should be standardized, and the 
bales should be properly covered with good bagging, not necessarily covered 
with more, because the present width of bagging, if good bagging, would pro- 
tect it from damage with ordinary care. 

The ship lines have, in making these rules, required a revolution of custom 
which the buyers are unable to bring about on such short notice. 

I understand that the railroad commission of Texas bases Texas Intrastate 
rates on v bales 27 by 54 inches, gin-box standard. If all ginners could be 
forced to adopt this size box it would be of great benefit to every one from the 
farmer to the ocean carrier. 

The rules of foreign steamships and foreign lines, I believe, are beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and these pronounced 
rule of theirs, the adoption of which we have been fighting unsuccessfully, can, 
we presume, be carried out without molestation by governmental authorities. 

The cotton buyer who will be penalized $1 per bale on oversized bales will 
probably refuse to buy such bales from the farmer except with a penalty of 
$1 in order to protect himself. 

Of course, any weight of bagging and ties more than is necessary to prop- 
erly protect the bale is an economic waste, and the conference held June 2 in 
Liverpool between representatives of all American cotton exchanges and 
organizations and the foreign cotton interests agreed upon 5 per cent as the 
allowance hereafter for tare. 

I should like very much to see Congress take action to standardize the size 
and proper covering of bales, and also weight, if possible. Where bales are 
under 400 pounds it is almost impossible, if not impossible, for the compresses 
to get it to a density of 22$ pounds per cubic foot and hold such density to the 
port. With this penalty attached for lack of density, cotton buyers, in self- 
defense, may be forced to penalize all bales weighing under 400 pounds. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. B. Howard, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 



Carrollton, Ga., June 24, 1913. 
Judge W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Dkar Judge: Your important letter was missent to Summerville Ga. We 
have just received it and are hastening to answer it. Mr. H. O. Lovvorn, man- 
ager Mandeville mills, is out of town and will not be back until to-night ; but we 
will have him write you a letter to-morrow giving the information you request 
about the cost of installing the required gin boxes at 8 or 10 gins and other in- 
formation that may be of interest to your honorable committee. 

We are inclosing a copy of the proceedings of the Birmingham conference, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1913. At this conference Mr. W. P. Ross, representing the 
steamship interests, stated that no modification or postponement of the drastic 
and impossible rules of the steamship companies would be allowed. 

Mr. A. P. Coles, vice president Central Bank & Trust Corporation, Atlanta, 
has said that bills of lading, with exceptions noted thereon, will be non- 
negotiable and that his bank will not buy such bills of lading. This will kill 
the export trade and hurt our firm severely and all other southern exporters of 
cotton. The ultimate loss, however, will fall on the farmer, because the cotton 
shippers will not be able to offer as much for cotton, since they will not be able 
to deal directly with European merchants and spinners. 

The cotton shippers and farmers feel like we are about to be slaughtered on 
an altar of arbitrary rules with which we are absolutely unable to comply in 
so short a time. 

Anything that you and your honorable committee may do to give even tem- 
porary relief to the farmers and the cotton shippers will be greatly esteemed by 
the whole country. 

We have the very great honor to be and to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

L. C. Mandeville & Co. 
Per C. K. H., jr. 



■ 
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Mandeville Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga., June 25, 1913. 
Hon. W. C. Adam son, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sib: Mr. Henderson, of the L. C. Mandeville & Co., has handed me 
your letter to that firm, dated June 20, asking that I make reply because of 
practical experience in ginning and baling cotton. 

From what I have seen in print it seems that the steamship companies are 
penalizing bales of cotton which are not pressed to 22£ pounds to the cubic foot. 
The compressors in turn say that they can not meet the requirements above 
stated if the bales they receive from the ginneries are wider than 27 inches or 
longer than 54 inches. The company I represent changed their presses a num- 
ber of years ago, when this question was agitated, to 24 by 54 inches, and I 
think the expense in making the change did not exceed $6 per press; however, 
we had at that time modern presses and the change required was slight. It 
would be much more difficult to change the old-style press ; in fact, some of them 
might not have power enough or the press might not be strong enough to press 
the bale into a box 27 by 54 inches. In this case the expense would be much 
larger than it was in our case. 

We are operating ginneries, most of the presses being 24 inches or 27 by 54 
inches, though we may have one or two 28 inches wide. 

Referring to your inquiry for the cost to put in presses to handle the cotton 
turned out from 8 or 10 gins — we understand this to mean 8 or 10 single gins in 
the same house and not 8 or 10 ginneries — beg to say that 4 or 5 gins and some- 
times 6 discharge into the same press, and the press to take care of this lint 
would cost from $300 to $500, according to the type of press used. If we had 
8 or 10 gins in the same house, we would use two of these presses. 

I do not believe, as a general rule, that the cost of changing press boxes to 
27 by 54 inches would be very* expensive, but do not believe that there is time 
to educate the ginners to the necessity of this change so that the matter could 
be effected this season. If there is any other service that I can render in this 
matter, please advise. 

Yours, truly, H. O. Lovvobn, 

Treasurer and Manager. 



Chubchill Line, 
Savannah, Ga., June 25, 1918. 
Hon. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: As I furnished Mr. Paul Haskell, president Savannah Cotton 
Exchange, with the literature he sent you, which was all I had at that time, 
(and Mr. Haskell now being absent from the city), I take the liberty of inclos- 
ing herewith, for your information, copy of the minutes of the Birmingham 
meeting, which may be of some interest to you. 

I might mention that it will not be a great trouble or expense for the 
ginners who do not have a standard box (27 by 54 inches) to change to this 
size, and in all conscience the trade is entitled to a better conditioned bale 
in order to prevent claims against steamers at destination for damage done 
before the cotton came into the steamer's possession. All that the steamship 
owners and agents ask is the right to sign bills of lading and receipts in 
accordance with the condition of the cotton when delivered to the steamer. 
The exporter don't think the steamer is entitled to do so, and in all the ex- 
porter's arguments against the present rules and regulations, they never 
mentioned about trying to better the condition of the cotton bale; Just find 
fault with everybody who tries to do so. The steamship people are not 
"reformers"; the underwriters and receivers of cargoes have forced these 
conditions on the steamship people, who, in turn, must hand the rules 
and regulations to the railroad, and they, in turn, must hand them to the 
shipper, in order to protect themselves against claims for signing clean bills of 
lading for damaged goods. The shipper, however, thinks he is entitled to a 
clean bill of lading for damaged goods, when he should take such steps as are 
necessary to only ask for a clean bill of lading for clean goods; they are now 
contemplating putting the steamship owners and agents into the courts as 
being in restraint of trade. I told them I thought they would have to change 
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the laws of the land before they could get a verdict, as the Harter Act dis- 
tinctly says it's a penalty to Issue a bill of lading otherwise than in accordance 
with the condition of the goods. 

If at any time I can be of service regarding your Investigation, command me. 
Tours, truly, 

A. F. Churchill. 



[Proceedings of a meeting between committee of bankers, cotton buyers and exporters, 
compressors of cotton, representatives of rail carriers in the southeast, and members 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf steamship conference held in the directors' room. 
Chamber of Commerce, First Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Birmingham, Ala., at 
12 o'clock noon, Wednesday, June 18, 1913.] 

The attendance was as follows : 

For the cotton buyers and exporters: Mr. J. P. Doughty, Helneken & Vogel- 
sang, Augusta, 6a.; Mr. C. B. Howard, Inman, Akers & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Mr. Charles Henderson, president railroad commission of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Mr. John D. Moss, cotton merchant, Athens, Ga. (represented by Mr. H. B. 
Duckworth) ; Mr. C. W. Butler, president Memphis Cotton Exchange, Memphis, 
Tenn. (represented by Mr. W. G. Turner). 

For the bankers: Mr. A. P. Coles, vice president Central Bank & Trust Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga. ; Mr. L. P. Hillyer, vice president American National 
Bank and president Georgia Bankers' Association, Macon, Ga. Mr. T. O. 
Vinton, banker, Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

For the compress companies: Mr. W. G. Turner, vice president Memphis 
Terminal Corporation, Memphis, Tenn. ; Mr. C. C. Hanson, president Gulf Com- 
press Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Capt. J. C. Haskell, president Atlantic Compress 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

For the rail carriers: Mr. D. W. Longstreet, F. T. M., I. C. R. R. Co. and 
Y. & M. V. R. R., Chicago, 111. (represented by Mr. E. K. Bryan, jr., A. G. F. A., 
same companies, Memphis, Tenn.) ; Mr. Randall Clifton, A. F. T. M., Sou. Ry. 
Co., Washington, D. C. ; Mr. C. T. Airey, F. T. M., C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, Ga. ; 
Mr. James Menzies, F. T. M., A. C. L. R. R. Co., Savannah, Ga. ; Mr. C. B. 
Compton, F. T. M., L. & N. R. R. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Mr. L. E. Chalenor, 
F. T. M., S. A. L. Ry., Norfolk, Va. Mr. J. S. Taylor, F. F. A., M. & O. R. R. 
Co., Mobile, Ala. (represented by Mr. Elmo L. Davison, assistant F. F. A., same 
address). 

For the ocean carriers: Mr. William P. Ross, chairman South Atlantic & 
Gulf S. S. Conf., New Orleans, La.; Mr. William P. Ross, representing Trans- 
Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences of New York, N. Y. ; Capt. A. F. 
Churchill, Churchill Line, Savannah, Ga. ; Mr. S. T. De Milt, steamship agent, 
S. A. & G. S. S. Conf., New Orleans, La. : Mr. F. D. M. Strachan, Strachan Line, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

The following gentlemen were also present: Mr. H. B. Duckworth, H. B. 
Duckworth & Co.. exporters, Augusta, Ga. ; Mr. W. D. Nesbitt, president War- 
rant Warehouse Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. M. G. Buckingham, vice president 
Central State National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. W. P. G. Harding, president 
First National Bank. Birmingham, Ala. ; Mr. George B. Turpin, manager Rich- 
land Compress Co., Richland, Ga. ; Mr. G. Sustendal, chief clerk, A. G. S. R. R., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. C. J. Acosta, T. M., G., F. & A. Ry., Bainbridge, Ga. ; 
Mr. R. D. Moore, G. F. A, Miss. Cent. R. R., Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mr. E. B. 
Blair, general agent M. & O. R. R., Meridian, Miss.; Mr. G. B. Auburtin, 
A. G. F. A., N. O. G. N. R. R., New Orleans, La. ; Mr. T. F. Steele, F. T .M., 
N. O. & N. E. R. R., A. & V. Ry., and V., S. & P. Ry., New Orleans; La.; Mr. 
Melvin P. Billups, J. F. F. A, N. O. & N. E. R. R., New Orleans, La.; Mr. 
A. Geiger, chief clerk Q. & C. route, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Mr. George F. Macgregor, 
A. G. F. A., St. L. & S. F. R. R., Memphis, Tenn. ; Mr. E. T. Willcox, A. G. F. A., 
S. A. L. Ry., Birmingham, Ala. ; Mr. J. L. Cox, A G. F. A., Sou. Ry. in Miss., 
Columbus, Miss. 

Mr J. P. Doughty was chairman of the meeting. 

The object of the meeting was stated to be as contained in a motion adopted 
by a mass meeting of cotton buyers, cotton exporters, representatives of com- 
press companies and rail carriers in the territory east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, held at the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Wednesday, June 4, 1913, reading as follows : 
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" Moved, That a committee be appointed by the chairman to consist of three 
k representatives from the bankers, six from the exporters, three from the com- 

t: * presses, and seven from the railroads to confer with the representatives of the 

maritime association and advise them of the impracticability at this time of 
enforcing the new rules and regulations as promulgated by them in reference 
to exceptions and penalties to be made in regard to the size of the bale of 
cotton, condition, etc.; further, to repeat to them the reasons as expressed in 
this meeting of this impracticability and to secure a modification or postpone- 
ment of these rules; 
►i* " Further, that this committee be empowered to make such promises looking 

to improvement in the American biue of cotton as the said committee may deem 
4 warranted." 

Some of the reasons for asking the conference with the steamship representa- 
tives were given as follows: 

1. That an immediate change of interior gin boxes is impracticable. 

2. That owing to tare regulations, the entire covering of cotton with canvas 
T is objectionable. The narrow margin of cotton showing on each edge in no way 
g renders it unmerchantable or exposes the cotton to damage. 

; 3. That to make exceptions as to stain, soil, or an occasional wetting is un- 

reasonable. 

4. That any such exceptions appearing on the bills of lading would tend to 
render such bills of lading nonnegotiable. 

Arguments were made in favor of modification or postponement of the rules 
of the ocean carriers by Mr. A. P. Coles, representing the bankers; Mr. C. C. 
Hanson, representing the compresses; Mr. J. P. Doughty, representing the ex- 
porters; Mr. C. B. Howard, representing the exporters; Mr. L. P. Hillyer, 
representing the bankers; Capt. J. C. Haskell, representing the compresses; 
Mr. Randall Clifton, representing the railways. 

Mr. William P. Ross, replying for the steamship interests (the South 
Atlantic & Gulf Steamship Conference, and by authority speaking for the 
Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences consisting of 44 trans-Atlantic 
lines operating services from ports Norfolk to Montreal), stated that as he 
understood it, the burden of the arguments presented was short notice ; that he 
did not think the notice had been particularly short, inasmuch as practically 
all of it had been given more than a year ago (April, 1912). He read a letter 
and inclosures from the secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight 
Conferences which indicated that the rules of the South Atlantic and Gulf lines 
would be strictly inforced by lines operating services from ports Norfolk to 
Montreal. He also read a number of cablegrams from foreign indemnity and 
protection clubs, which clubs insure the shipowners against claims for damage 
for wrong marks, etc., said cablegrams representing in the aggregate about 
seventeen million tons of shipping, partly liners and partly tramps, and all 
urging the strict enforcement of the rules. 

In conclusion, and summing his remarks, Mr. Ross stated: 

"All I can say is that the steamship agents at all the ports from Montreal to 
the Rio Grande have no option left to them but to carry out the rules as they 
have been promulgated." 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

J. P. Doughty, Chairman. 
D. C. Lawhon, Secretary. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 20, 1918. 

Atlanta, Ga., June 21, 1918. ' 

[Report of committee appointrd at mass meeting of cotton buyers and exporters, bankers, 
compressors of cotton, and representatives of rail carriers in the South, held at the 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., June 4, 1913.] 

To interested bankers, cotton buyers and exporters, and representatives of com- 
press and railroad companies in the South. 

Gentlemen: For your information I inclose herewith a letter from Mr. J. P. 
Doughty, chairman, giving report of the committee referred to in the heading of 
this letter. I also attach a copy of the proceedings sent me with Mr. Doughty's 
letter. 

Yours, truly, B. H. Hinton, Chairman. 
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Atlanta, Ga., June 21, 1918. 

£ Proceedings of a meeting between committee of bankers, cotton buyers and exporters, 
compressors of cotton, representatives of rail carriers In the Southeast, and members 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf steamship conference, held In the directors' room. 
Chamber of Commerce, First Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Birmingham, Ala., at 12 
o'clock noon, Wednesday, June 18, 1013.] 

To all parlies invited to attend mass meeting, Washington, D. C, May 17; mass 
meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 4; an d committee meeting, Birmingham, Ala., 
June 18. 

Gentlemen : For your information I inclose herewith a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the joint committee meeting referred to in the heading of this letter. 
Yours, truly, 

E. H. Hinton, Chairman. 

Copies, as information, to Mr. W. P. Ross, chairman, 307 Cotton Exchange 
Building, New Orleans, La. All parties on joint convention and executive board 
mailing lists not addressed. 

Augusta, Ga., June 21, 19 IS. 
Mr. B. H. Hinton, 

Chairman of Mass Meeting, 

425 Trust Co. of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Sir : Pursuant to the terms of the motion adopted at mass meeting, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 4, 1913, of which you were chairman, your committee begs 
leave to report that it held a preliminary conference in the directors' room, 
chamber of commerce, First Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Birmingham, Ala., 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 18, 1913, and a joint meeting with representatives 
of the South Atlantic and Gulf Steamship conference and the Trans-Atlantic 
Associated Freight Conferences at the same place at 12 o'clock noon of the same 
day. 

■ At the preliminary conference of the committee plans of procedure in arguing 
the case before the steamship representatives were discussed and, as to the fol- 
lowing clauses descriptive of bales of cotton, given by the steamship representa- 
tives in their rules to be used in bills of lading, to wit: (1) Not thoroughly 
covered, (2) covering insufficient to retain marks, (3) more or less wet, (4) 
more or less stained, (5) more or less soiled, the following motion was adopted : 

Moved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we request the steamship 
agents to modify or postpone their clauses 1, 3, 4, and 5 ; that these conditions 
are natural and normal and will be taken care of by the customs of the trade. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed as leaders in the argu- 
ments to be presented to the steamship representatives: Mr. A. P. Coles, for 
the bankers ; Mr. C. C. Hanson, for the compresses ; Mr. J. P. Doughty, for the 
exporters; Mr. C. B. Howard, for the exporters; Mr. L. P. Hillyer, for the 
bankers; Capt. J. C. Haskell, for the compresses; Mr. Randall Clifton, for the 
rail carriers. 

The following motion was also submitted and adopted, Messrs. C. C. Hanson, 
J. C. Haskell, W. G. Turner, and representatives of the L. & N. R. R., S. A. Li. 
Ry., I. C. R. R., M. & O. R. R., A. C. L. R. R., Sou. Ry., and St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
not voting: 

Moved, That it is the sense of this committee that unless the arguments of 
the gentlemen appointed by the chairman prevail before the steamship repre- 
sentatives, or unless said steamship representatives make desirable and suffi- 
cient concession from the position they have taken, we notify them that we 
will resist their requirements by all means at our command. 

The steamship representatives were called in and met with your committee 
at 12 noon, June 18. I attach hereto a copy of the proceedings of the joint 
meeting between the steamship representatives and your committee. These 
proceedings show the full attendance upon the meetings. 

Upon the adjournment of the joint meeting with the steamship representa- 
tives your committee again went into executive session, during which the fol- 
lowing suggestion was adopted : 

" That the result of this joint meeting be, by the chairman thereof, reported 
to the chairman of the mass meeting held in Atlanta on June 4, Mr. E. H. 
Hinton, Atlanta, Ga., and that he be requested to advise all interested of the 
result as reported by the chairman of our committee, sending copies to the 
banking interests of the South, to the cotton buyers and exporters, representa- 
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tives of the inland rail carriers and compresses, and that it be further suggested 
to him that it might be advisable to have a further mass meeting in Atlanta 
,on a day convenient to all to further discuss the matter." • 

This is, therefore, in accordance with the suggestion adopted, to advise you 
of the proceedings of the meetings referred to, and to request that you distrib- 
ute to all parties interested, including the steamship representatives, copies of 
the proceedings of the joint meeting between said steamship representatives and 
your committee; also that you make distribution of said proceedings and of 
this letter to you, to the banking interests of the South, cotton buyers and 
exporters, representatives of the inland rail carriers and compresses, and ar- 
range for a further mass meeting in Atlanta on a day convenient to all to 
further discuss the matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Doughty, Chairman. 

jx Lcesi • 

D. C. Lawhon, Secretary 

Atlanta, Ga., June 21, 1913, 



Churchill Line, 
Savannah, Ga., June 26, 1918. 
Hon. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Drab Sib : Pardon the liberty I take in writing you again, but an old friend 
of mine has just written me as follows : 

" Up to about 10 years ago the farmers used to buy the bagging and ties for 
their own wants and carried it to the gins. At that time they were more par- 
ticular in securing good quality of jute bagging than to get a cheap, worthless 
quality. Since then the ginners all through the country have gone into the 
business of buying up wherever they can any quality of cheap wrapper, prin- 
cipally bags and secondhand bagging. They make a round charge to the 
farmer for ginning and wrapping. This method is proving a profitable busi- 
ness to the ginner, and as long as he is allowed to go on the trade is bound to 
suffer. My idea is for the exchanges of the world and mills in the North and 
Europe to take united action and notify their shippers and correspondents in 
this country that every bale received in bad wrapper and indifferent packing 
would be penalized so much per bale. The publication of same throughout the 
country of the evil practiced by the ginners would probably meet the situation 
more directly than other indirect efforts. A good quality of jute bagging is the 
only thing fit for wrapping." 

Trusting the above will be of some information to you, I am, 
Yours, truly, 

A. F. Chubchill. 



Churchill Line, 
Savannah, Ga., June 30, 1918. 

Hon. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Shi : Your favor of 28th, and note you have received mine of 26th, which 
you will also incorporate in the hearings. 

Glad to learn you are preparing a bill to standardize the gin box and provicte 
for. the accurate marking and sampling. Don't forget to add " proper covering, 
jute bagging," of a more closely woven texture than is at present used. Nearly 
half of the jute bagging now used is what is commonly known as " fishnet bag- 
ging." The mesh are over 1 inch apart ; nothing to mark on but cotton ; nothing 
to keep the whole outside of the bale from getting dirty. 

I note with much interest that you are sure in a short time a revolution caii 
be effected without the steamship companies resorting to the harsh and arbf- 
rary action suggested. 

Mr. Adamson, that don't sound good ; the steamship companies have not been 
harsh or arbitrary; they have been trying for a number of years to improve 
the American cotton bale, but they never had such concerted action before, and 
for the last two years the steamship people have made a great improvement in 
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the conditions — density, marking, bagging, and everything you can think of — 
toward the betterment of the bale, and this year there will be more improve- 
ment than ever before, because the exporters and compress people in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas — in fact, all points west of the Mississippi River — passed* 
the Dallas resolutions themselves. The railroads and steamship lines did not 
have to make any argument The people said : " You are entitled to these con- 
ditions, and we don't want any resolutions ; we are going to give you what you 
ask for, because it is right." And they did. 

The Mississippi Valley soon fell into line, and will conform to the New Or- 
leans resolutions and Dallas amendment. 

A great many counties in the Carolina s, Georgia, and Alabama are doing like- 
wise, and I know of one county in Georgia (Laurens) that as soon as the rail- 
road people received the circular of the New Orleans resolutions and Dallas 
amendment they called together bankers, compress people, cotton shippers, and 
their own officials and immediately agreed between themselves that it was right 
and proper to agree to these resolutions, and I saw one of the railroad officials 
of Dublin, Ga., a few days ago who told me that every box in Laurens County 
of greater dimensions than 27 by 54 inches had been changed 40 days ago to 27 
by 54 inches, and they were ready for business. Now, if one county can do 
this, it isn't a hardship for the other counties to do likewise. 

You are laboring under a wrong impression when you say that bills of lading 
are going to be claused promiscuously ; they are going to be claused in accord- 
ance with the condition of the goods. For instance, if there is 1 bale wet out 
of 100 bales marked "cat," the bill of lading or master's receipt will contain 
the clause: " One bale marked 'cat,' wet," 2 dirty, 3 country damaged, etc. Of 
course, if they are all in good condition, no exceptions made. 
Yours, truly, 

A. F. Churchill. 

Churchill Line, 
Savannah, Ga., June SO, 191*8. 
Hon. W. C. Adamson, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your favor 26th was missent by the Post Office Department; in- 
closed find envelope. 

Glad to learn you fully agree with the transportation lines, that more atten- 
tion should be given to the preparation, uniformity, and shape of the bale. That 
you will include my letter and the minutes of the Birmingham meeting In the 
hearing. 

Sorry you think the rules and regulations of the steamship people are not 
wise. That the sudden and drastic action of the steamship companies as to 
bills of lading will render it more difficult for exporters to secure advances on 
bills of lading ; and if permitted at all by law, would certainly require a strained 
construction. 

There will be no trouble in negotiating qualified bills of lading, and if anyone 
tells you to the contrary, you can tell them that I have cabled the other side 
to know ; following is what I sent to my representatives in Liverpool : 

" Will your banks pay exchange drafts when attached to bills of lading that 
are qualified according to New Orleans resolutions? It is important that I 
must know." 

He replied: 

" English banks and receivers of cotton have no objection to qualified bills 
of lading." 

And I know of my own knowledge that bills of lading and master's receipts 
have been claused from all cotton ports for the past year, and there wasn't 
any trouble about the banks buying exchange with such bills of lading at- 
tached to drafts. 

Note you think if the steamship companies have agreed upon the rules 
promulgated there is no doubt in your mind that they are guilty of a vio- 
lation of the antitrust law. It don't seem to me that any man or set of 
men who agree to carry out the laws of the land are in violation of anything, 
but I may be wrong about this. 

Note you will introduce an amendment to the Harter act, and you believe 
you can put it through Congress this session ; and your only reason for amend- 
ing it is on account of the steamship companies' short notice, which would 
prevent financing of shipments. Well, that theory is exploded; there will 
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be no trouble about financing. Again, why shouldn't we mark bills of lading 
according to law? 

You say if the steamship companies will modify the rules so as to issue 
one bill of lading for good cotton and another for bad it seems to you it 
would be easy to do this without forcing Congress to legislate. Utterly im- 
possible to carry out your suggestions, as a through bill of lading is often in 
Europe before the cotton reaches the port; then the master's receipt must 
be claused in accordance with its condition when received by the steamer or 
pay the penalty. Again, according to the agreement between the Liverpool 
bill of lading conference committee, exporters, and steamship owners the 
steamship agents are allowed to issue a custody bill of lading when the cot- 
ton is in the agent's custody, even if the steamer is not in port. Impossible 
to pick out the good and bad cotton under this bill of lading, as the cotton 
is not inspected until it is delivered to ship; hence master's receipts on this 
bill of lading must be claused, same as master's receipts on a through bill 
of lading, and the same applies to a port lading. 

Note you think the steamship companies should postpone their rules for 
penalizing their bales for another year. The steamship people do not intend 
to penalize anything; they merely state: "If you furnish us with irregular 
size bales, you must pay a higher rate of freight, as they take up more room 
and make a great deal more broken stowage than a uniform bale would"; 
it is just equal compensation for equal room; that's all. Presume the steam- 
ship people could say they do not want to name a rate on these bales, but 
they don't want to do that. 

We never intended to charge anything extra for a standard bale that was 
under weight ; perhaps you mean lack of density. 

Nearly all the goods of the world are carried on either weight or measure- 
ment and are of a standard size or weight (and sometimes both), except 
the American cotton bale, which should have been changed to a standard 
size and put into merchantable condition before we were born. 

I am sending copies of your letters and my replies to Mr. William P. Ross, 
chairman executive committee, which is all I can do. 

Glad to learn you are willing to start a propoganda to make uniform bales 
and to provide for proper marking and baling, provided the steamship compa- 
nies will postpone the resolutions for a year, which shows you agree fully with 
us about what we are striving for, except that you think the people should have 
more time. You should have added in your propaganda "proper covering of 
the bale," as well. 

Yours, truly, A. F. Chubchiix. 
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